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rErTl'TSYLVAT^IA  --  KHYSTO^S  OF  DSIOCRACY 

This  is  one  of  a series  of  articles  prepared  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Commission  to  better  acquaint  the  people  of  the  State 
with  the  part  Pennsylvania  has  played  in  the  development  and 
preservation  of  American  dem.ocratic  ideals  and  institutions. 

WILLIAM  PEiL^'3  DREA/! 

’’Tviercy^  justice,  truth,  peace,  love  and  plenty.” 

These  words  mught  have  been  uttered  by  an  impassioned  orator  describing 
the  way  of  life  v^e  Americans  are  fighting  to  preserve  in  this  world-enveloping  war. 
Probably  nowhere  could  a more  concise  and  explicit  definition  of  demiocratic  ideals 
be  found.  They  are  in  the  language  of  freedom*. 

Actually,  these  W'ords  wiere  inscribed  three  and  a half  centuries  ago  on 
the  Great  Seal  of  a young  man  who  w;as  a dreamier  and  who  had  the  ability  to  trans- 
late his  visions  into  action. 

His  nam.e  was  William  Penn,  born  high  in  the  social  scale  of  England  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  son  of  Admiral  Sir  William  Penn.  The  greatest  of  all 
his  dreams  \vas,  in  his  own  words,  ”to  lay  the  foundations  of  a free  colony  for 
all  mankind.”  The  living  memorial  to  this  dream  is  the  great  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Keystone  of  Democracy. 

‘William  Penn  vas  one  of  the  first  great  apostles  of  democracy,  one  of 
the  staunchest  fighters  of  bigotry  and  tyranny.  He  w?as  a pioneer  cutting  his  way 
through  a v;ilderness  of  antagonism,  for  everything  he  stood  for.  There  were  only  a 
handful  of  comipanion  spirits  to  aid. 

The  entire  TA-orld  of  that  day  was  notable  for  nothing  so  much,  perhaps, 
as  its  turbulent  intolerance  of  minorities  and  the  rights  of  individuals.  Social 
lines  w-ere  rigidly  dravn.  Political  tyranny  vas  rampant.  Religious  freedom  was 
unknown.  Ai^ressive  vnrs  oppressed  the  world. 

The  story  of  the  young  visionary  who  created  and  lived  to  see  flourish 


the  ereatest  refuge  of  "mercy,  justice,  truth,  peace,  love,  and  plenty"  of  that  day 
has  a great  significance  for  us  today. 

His  father.  Admiral  Penn,  vas  a distinguished  officer  of  the  British 
navy  vho  stood  high  in  royal  favor  and  vho  had  been  knighted  for  distinguished 
service  in  the  vjar  rith  the  Dutch.  He  vas  born,  therefore,  vith  the  pedivree  par 
excellence  and  seemed  slated  for  a "courtly,  gallant"  career. 

Young  vVilliam;,  blessed  with  a handsome  physique,  intelligence,  person- 
ality and  the  social  flair,  seemed  veil  on  his  vay  to  his  hereditary  destiny  ^'hen 
an  event  occurred  that  must  have  shaken  the  foundations  of  the  great  House  of  Penn 
from  its  Irish  estates  to  'Westminster  Abbey.  VJilliam  v'as  expelled  from.  Oxford  for 
assboiating  vith  a sect  of  heretics  fromi  the  Church  of  England  known  as  the 
Q,uakers.  The  cause  given  for  his  expulsion  was  "non-conformity."  It  vas  prophetic 

All  efforts  to  change  the  course  of  the  strong-minded  youth  ended  in 
failure.  He  was  sent  from  England  on  trips  to  the  continent  and  vas  plunged  into 
social  vhirls  that  were  calculated  to  make  him  forget  his  folly.  He  even  served 
for  8 timn  as  a soldier  in  Ireland,  helping  to  suppress  an  insurrection. 

But  he  stuck  indomitably  to  his  course  and  eventually  became  not  only 
an  active  follox^nr  but  a preacher  and  foremost  writer  on  Quaker  thought,  principles 
and  practices.  Por  one  of  his  writings,  "The  Sandy  foundation  Shaken,"  he  vas 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London  for  seven  months.  But  imprisonment  didn't  even 
slow  dow'n  his  fight  for  the  things  he  believed  in,  for  wHile  so  confined  he  wrote 
the  most  famious  of  his  ^-'orks,  "No  Cross,  No  Crown." 

VJilliam  Penn,  howjever,  w'asn't  content  to  continue  a fight  for  the  sake 
of  fighting.  He  vas  to  be  no  mnrtyr  to  a forlorn  cause.  He  cast  about  for  a 
practical  solution  and  the  ansiA^er  he  found  lay  v,?est  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in 
the  land  of  promise.  Here,  he  concluded,  was  the  place  to  build  a home  for  free 
peoples . 

Fortunately,  he  was  well  prepared  to  lead  a successful  colonization 
movement  in  America  for  he  had  had  experience  as  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
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Jerseys,  tv’o  provinces  occupying  territory  that  is  now  the  state  of  Me^  Jersey.  The 
Jerseys  themselves,  however,  he  felt  were  unsuited  for  his  purposes. 

In  the  year  1680,  when  Fenn  vas  36  years  old,  he  petitioned  Kiav  Charles, 

X for  a grant  of  land  in  America  in  payment  for  a claim  of  16,000  pounds  he 
held  against  the  crown.  The  claim  was  for  losses  sustained  by  his  father  while  in 
the  service  of  the  king.  The  treasury  being  empty  and  the  cash  payment  being  there- 
fore out  of  the  question,  Penn  got  his  grant.  King  Charles  signed  the  charter  on 
March  4,  1681,  and  the  document  was  published  by  royal  proclam.ation  on  .-.pril  2,  1681. 

The  realization  of  his  dream  near  at  hand,  Fenn  set  miachinery  into 
immediate  action.  TMilli'am  Markham,  he  appointed  deputy  governor  of  the  colony.  Fenn 
himself  remiained  in  England  to  clear  up  matters  there  and  get  colonists  to  come  to 
the  nevj  lands.  While  there  he  prepared  a frame  of  government,  effected  some  land 
sales  and  comjmissioned  a commiercial  com.pany  knov.^n  as  the  Free  Society  of  Traders  to 
carry  on  commerce  here. 

’When  he  arrived  here  October  24,  1682,  on  the  ship  Welcom-e,  with  about 
100  other  passengers,  one  of  his  first  acts  v’as  to  call  a general  assembly  of  all 
freeholders  (landowmers)  at  Upland,  what  is  nov  Chester.  It  was  hers  that  the  G-reat 
Law,  the  code  that  rem.ained  the  basis  for  Pennsylvania  colonial  government,  was 
enacted  by  the  people  them.selves. 

Its  first  and  most  important  provision  was  that  it  established  religious 
liberty  by  declaring  that  no  one  should  be  "miolested  or  prejudiced  for  his  or  her 
conscientious  persuasion  or  practice,"  or  "compelled  to  frequent  or  m.aintain  any 
religious  vorship,  place,  or  ministry,  whatsoever,  contrary  to  his  or  her  mind,  hut 
shall  freely  and  fully  enjoy  his  or  her  Christian  liberty  in  that  respect  vuthout 
any  interruption  or  reflection." 

Treason  and  murder  were  made  the  only  two  crim.es  against  the  state 
punishable  by  death,  vhereas  in  England  of  that  day  numerous  crimtes  were  so  punished. 
The  poor  and  the  orphans  were  to  be  cared  for.  Prisoners  were  to  be  v^ell  treated 
and  the  prisons  established  as  workhouses,  virtually  a revolutionary  idea  in  itself. 
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No  customs  and  taxes  V'ere  to  be  levied  except  by  law.  Oaths  were  abolished  and 
false  affirmation  made  punishable  by  the  penalty  of  perjury. 

As  si.<?,nif leant  as  the  list  of  things  incorporated  in  this  basic  law  of  the 
ne’«  land  was  the  list  of  things  omitted.  No  restriction  was  ]laced  on  immigration. 
The  doors,  in  effect,  were  to  be  left  open  at  all  timiss  for  the  oppressed  to  enter. 
No  provisions  were  made  for  forts,  munitions  and  militia,  for  Penn  deemied  such  pro- 
visions unnecessary.  The  only  possible  enemies  here  would  be  the  Indians,  and  thes 
people  vere  to  be  given  the  fairest  treatment  and  the  utmost  consideration.  It  vas 
declared  a crime  to  sell  rum  to  the  Indians. 

NovNere  in  the  world  was  th^re  a more  libe:*’al  or  dem.ocratic  code  of  govern 
ment  framed  up  to  that  time.  Only  in  the  ghode  Island  colony  vas  relirious  liberty 
so  secure.  The  irdierent  rights  of  man  v<ere  recognized  such  a s few  times  in  history 
before  or  since.  I'^illiam  Penn  had  made  hie  dream  come  true. 

The  new  colony  prospered  in  peace  and  contentment.  More  and  more 
immigrants  arrived  and  w^ere  happily  absorbed  in  the  rriaking  of  a new  world.  Much  of 
the  spiritual  impetus  that  went  into  the  forging  of  the  United  States  of  America 
nearly  a century  later  was  given  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  this  and  other 
colonies  by  the  democracy  mioulded  from,  the  dreams  of  iVilliam  Penn. 
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Pa’NSYLVANIA— KSlSTOrZ  OF  D3viOCRi^GY 

This  is  one  of  a series  of  articles  prepared  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Goinraissioii  to  better 
acquaint  the  people  of  the  state  v.dth  the  part 
Pennsylvania  has  played  in  the  deveiopuient  and 
preservation  of  American  democratic  ideals  and 
institutions . 

The  Pennsylvania  N avy 

Did  you  know  that  Pennsylvania  had  the  first  navy  of  appreodable 
size  in  the  entire  Western  H'end sphere?  That  it  boasted  the  first  Gomiaodore 
in  this  half  of  the  world?  That  its  colors  were  made  by  patsy  Ross  about  the 
same  time  she  made  the  Stars  and  Stripes?  That  the  Sta-te  fought  independently 
throughout  the  Revolutionary  Y'ar  and  rendered  first  class  service  in  the 
fight  for  freedom? 

This  is  a collection  of  facts  little  ImLOVvTi  to  Pennsylvanians  of 
this  day.  Behind  than  lies  a story  typical  of  the  vision^  courage  and  energy 
of  the  people  who  have  made  and  kept  Pennsylvania  the  Keystone  of  Democracy. 

It  was  the  surimer  of  1775*  The  struggle  for  independence  was 
already  under  way.  Buriker  Hill^  Lexington  and  Concord  were  living  names 
that  challenged  freedom  loving  Americans.  The  shot  that  was  heard  around 
the  world  had  already  been  fired. 

Philadelphia,  as  tlie  capital  of  the  colonial  governiiiait,  was  alive 
with  activity.  Continental  Cong’ress  was  in  session  there  making  liistory  that 
still  endures.  Its  little  forges  and  mills  were  busy  turning  out  the  imple- 
ments of  war.  Young  men  with  long,  straight-shoot j.ng  rifles  were  pouring 
into  it  from  the  wild  hinterlands. 
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The  waterfront  vras  the  busiest  in  the  new  iworld.  Seaboard  trading 
and  trans-oceanic  vessels  sailed  up  the  Delavare  to  safe  anchorac^e  laden 
w’ith  food,  clothing,  munitions  and  other  products.  Here  was  the  major 
lifeline  of  the  Colonial  world. 

To  protect  this  lifeline  from  destruction  and  to  insure  the  safety 
of  the  capital  city  from  attack  by  sea  was  of  paramount  im.portance.  A 
navy  was  urgently  needed. 

The  Committee  of  Safety  of  Pennsylvania  acted  first,  three  months 
before  Continental  Congress  got  around  to  taking  the  first  steps  tovard 
creating  a Continental  Navy.  It  was  July  4,  1?75 , one  year  to  the  day  before 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  this  group  of  Pennsyl- 
vania patriots  took  up  the  task. 

They  did  the  job  right... and  fast.  Fifteen  days  later,  July  19, 
the  first  vessel  was  already  bouncing  on  the  choppy  Delavmre  waters.  She 
was  the  Experiment,  from  the  yards  of  John  Wharton.  Eleven  more  follow'ed  in 
short  Order  and  by  SertemberlS,  little  more  than  two  months  after  the  work 
was  undertaken,  the  Pennsylvania  Navy  of  12  ships  had  been  officered  and 
manned  and  put  on  a permanent  footing,  tj^s  there  ever  a navy  built  faster? 

None  of  the  boata  were  large.  Wharton's  boat,  for  instance,  was 
only  50  feet  long,  13  feet  wide  and  4i-  feet  deep.  The  average  cost  was  550 
pounds.  Each  was  propelled  by  rowers  and  carried  two  hox^’itzers , swivels, 
pikes  and  muskets.  Their  very  lack  of  size  was  in  their  favor,  how’ever , 
because  of  their  greater  maneuverability  in  the  confined  river  waters. 

During  the  follovmnp’  year  two  floating'  batteries  called  the  Arnold 
and  the  Putnam  were  added  to  the  fleet.  Later  came  a real  warship,  the  Mont- 
gomery; a fire  sloop,  the  Aetna,  and  six  guard  boats.  By  August  1 of  that 
year,  there  w'ere  27  comimissioned  vessels  and  768  men  in  actual  naval  service. 
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A clever  little  contrivance  that  is  vorth  mentioning  was  the  fire 
raft,  of  which  the  navy  had  ten  under  the  command  of  Captain  John  Hazelwood, 
They  were  large  flat  bottomed  vessels  which  could  be  loaded  vith  inflammable 
materials,  fired,  and  set  adrift  among  the  enemy  boats.  These  floating  pyres 
caused  enemy  sailors  more  uneasy  mom.ents  than  the  rest  of  the  State  navy  put 
together. 

The  first  commodore,  appointed  October  23,  1775,  was  Thomas  Read. 
Captains  Nicholas  Biddle,  Josiah  James,  Charles  Alexander  and  Henry  Dougherty 
were  other  well  knovn  patriots  identified  with  the  State  navy.  Somie  of  them,, 
auch  as  Captain  Biddle,  later  transferred  to  the  Continental  navy. 

The  construction  of  the  fleet  with  such  amiazing  speed  wasn’t  lost 
effort , for  the  Colonials  were  right  in  thinking  the  enemiy  would  try  to  take 
rhiladelphia. 

The  blow  came  May  6,  1776.  An  alarm  was  sounded  that  tvo  enem.y  war- 
ships, large  ocean  going  ones,  plus  numiorous  auxiliary  vessels  were  comiing  up 
the  bay.  The  warships  were  proud  first  line  vessels,  the  Roebuck  and  the 
Liverpool . 

The  Pennsylvania  Navy,  with  speed  belying  its  inexperience,  v^ent 
into  action.  Thirteen  of  the  tiny  armed  boats  together  with  the  fireship 
Aetna  were  ordered  down  river  to  intercept  the  flotilla  before  it  reached 
Philadelphia. 

The  fleets  met  near  the  mouth  of  Christiana  creek,  far  belov'  the 
city.  A violent  battle  ensued,  m.arked  by  terrific  cannonading  but  resulting  in 
only  minor  damages  to  either  side.  This  was  probably  because  the  Pennsylvania 
vessels  were  so  smiall  and  moved  around  so  agilely  that  they  made  poor  targets 
for  the  heavy  enemiy  guns,  vhile  the  enem.y  vessels  v>ere  so  strong  that  weak 
Colonial  fire  power  could  not  harmi  them.. 


Only  untovard  incident  for  either  side  vas  the  grounding  of  the 
Roebuck.  But  after  working  all  night,  her  crev;  freed  her.  Next  .rornirir  the 
battle  continued  until  the  energy  ships,  possibly  disgusted  by  the  futility  of 
it  all,  sailed  off  for  the  capes.  The  State  navy  pursued  as  far  as  Nev’  Castle 
and  then  gave  up. 

The  most  notable  victory  of  the  State  fleet  came  miore  than  a year 
later,  October  22,  1777,  v.hen  it  m.et  the  enemy  fleet  comhng  up  the  Delaware 

again  to  aid  Count  Dunop  in  his  attack  on  Fort  Mercer,  now  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

John  Hazelwood,  promoted  to  Commodore,  was  in  command  of  the  boats 
that  drove  off  the  enemy  fleet  after  it  had  sailed  up  past  Billingsport . 

VJhile  fleeing  down  river,  two  of  the  enem.y  vessels,  the  Augusta,  a 

new  64  gun  battleship,  and  the  Merlin,  a frigate,  ran  aground. 

Both  were  much  larger  than  any  ship  in  the  Colonial  navy,  but 
Commodore  Hazelwood  gave  the  order  to  charge.  The  State  vessels  swarmed  to  the 
attack,  blev'  up  the  Augusta  after  setting  her  afire  and  forced  the  crew  of 
the  Merlin  to  set  their  boat  afire  in  order  to  avoid  capture. 

It  was  a complete  victory,  and  for  his  efforts  in  the  fray,  Commiodor 
Hazelwood  was  awarded  an  honorary  sword  by  Continental  Cor.gress. 

That  was  the  high  point  of  the  career  of  the  State  navy.  There  were 
other  minor  engagements  and  delaying  actions  but  nothing  of  a decisive  nature. 
One  notable  service  it  rendered  was  acting  as  a protecting  escort  for  General 
Washington  and  his  troops  in  his  celebrated  crossing  of  the  river  to  get  at 
the  enemy  quartered  in  Trenton,  N.  J. 

In  April,  1778,  after  the  British  captured  Philadelphia  by  land. 

General  Washington  ordered  the  little  fleet  to  be  scuttled  to  sa\^e  it  from 

capture.  It  lived  again  for  a brief  period,  however,  when  Commodore  Hazelwood 

raised  it  after  the  British  evacuated  the  city.  Its  subsequent  service,  until 

it  was  abandoned  in  1781,  w-as  obscure.  But  in  its  day  it  wrote  a vivid  chapter 

in  the  pages  of  American  history,  a chapter  that  should  never  be  forgotten  by 
sons  and  daughters  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Pennsylvania  Cont  ributes  Aluminum. 

Not  the  least  of  Pennsylvania's  contributions  to  the  nation 
in  this  hour  of  crisis  is  alunlnium^  that  most  precious  of  all  Cietals 
in  the  uses  of  war. 

The  modern  production^  mder  the  control  of  the  Alurcinum 
Company  of  America^  is  spread  over  many  sections  of  our  country, 
notably  the  southeast  quarter,  but  it  was  in  the  Keystone  state  that 
the  first  production  of  the  metal  on  a comm.ercial  scale  anyv^jhere  on 
this  continent  was  beg'in.  From  this  beginning  in  1388  grew  all  the 
rest . 

Aluminum  was  discovered  in  1325  by  Hans  Christian  Oersted, 
an  eminent  Dutch  physicist  and  chemist,  vdio  used  an  involved  chemical 
process  to  separate  the  metal  from  one  of  its  num.G-rouS'  compounds. 
(Alurranum  is  one  of  the  fev;  metals  which  occurs  no'where  in  nature  in 
a pure  or  nearly  pure  state.  It  is  always  found  in  compound  with  other 
elements . ) 

By  Oersted's  method  and  those  later  devised,  aluminum  was 
extremely  expensive  to  produce  and  it  remained  a semi-  precious  metal 
for  many  years.  Rapoleon  III  was  pleased  to  favor  his  most  important 
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banquet  guests  with  table  utensils  rra.de  of  alurfiinura  and  he  once  gave 
a ’watch  charm  of  the  metal  to  the  King  of  Siam.  nS  late  as  1855  it 
was  quoted  at  $545  per  po’und.  In  1359  the  total  world  production  was 
exactly  two  tons. 

The  virtues  of  the  metal — its  lightness,  strength  and  adapt 
bility  to  many  uses — were  early  recognized,  and  at  great  cost  Kapoleon 
had  had  part  of  his  army's  equipment  made  of  it.  But  for  the  greater 
part,  it  was  out  of  sight  coriimer daily.  ■ 

It  was  not  'ontil  1386  that  the  first  simple,  cheap  process 
for  isolating  alumin’umi  was  discovered.  Charles  Martin  Hall,  a young 
Ohioan  fresh  out  of  Oberlin  College,  made  the  discovery  after  long  hours 
spent  as  an  UTidergraduate  student  and  later  as  a private  researcher.  He 
was  only  23  years  old  ;vhen  he  found  the  principle  that  was  to  make  a 
great  industry. 

Hall  found  that  by  the  use  of  a simple  process  of  electroly 
sis,  the  principle  of  which  w’as  long  in  use,  aluminum  could  be  produced 
from  its  ore  at  a great  saving  of  time  ana  money.  ^11  that  was  needed 
was  a cheap,  plenteous  supply  of  electricity. 

It  would  seem,  in  examining  the  situation  from  the  safe  and 
sure  perspective  of  more  than  half  a century,  that  businessmen  would 
have  staged  a battle-royal  over  production  rights.  But  such  was  not  the 
case.  The  youngster  v;ith  the  multi-million  dollar  idea  went  unnoticed 
by  financiers  in  Cleveland,  Boston  and  Kewr  York  despd.te  two  years  of 
trying. 
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It  was  in  1888  that  he  found  his  first  sympathetic  audience 
in  Captain  Alfred  E.  Hunt,  a Pittsburgh  businessman  and  metallurgist. 

Liid  he  needed  search  no  further,  for  Hunt  was  so  sold  on  the  idea  that 
within  a year  he  had  gotten  six  other  businessmen  to  help  finance  the 
comraercial  enterprise. 

The  Pittsburgh  Redi,>ction  Company,  the  forerunner  of  the 
Alimiinum  Company  of  America,  was  established  with  a capitalization  of 
$20,000.  The  concern  began  business  in  a little  building  on  Smallman 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  which  didn't  even  boast  of  a telephone.  Hall  was 
put  in  charge  of  all  phases  of  the  technical  work. 

It  didn't  take  long  to  prove  that  the  makings  of  a great 
industry  was  in  process.  First  production  averagea  only  about  50 
pounds  of  metal  daily,  but  this  was  enough  to  lower  the  price  of  alumi- 
num to  $5  a pound.  ViJitnin  another  year  the  price  was  down  t.o  $2  and 
the  metal  was  invading  world  markets  for  the  first  tiiie.  Hall's  rriethod 
was  proven  to  be  more  than  100  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  othei'  known 
process  of  reducing  aluminum  ore. 

By  1917,  the  nation's  annual  production  was  100,000,000 
pounds,  a fantastic  figure  when  it  is  considered  that  the  industry  had 
begun  less  than  30  years  before.  About  90  per  cent  of  this  output 
went  i.nto  war  production. 

By  1937,  production  had  zoomed  to  327,000,000  pounds.  Last 
year  it  was  almost  twice  that  amount  and  tn:!  s year,  to  keep  abreast  of 


emergency  needs,  the  industry  is  expected  to  produce  1,200,000,000  pounds. 
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The  first  real  understanding  of  just  how  valuable  a nietai 
aluminum  is  in  v/ar  probably  came  to  many  of  us  last  year  w'hen  the 
national  alurrdnum  collection  car::paign  was  staged.  l>/ery  last  scrap 
was  urgently  needed^  we  were  inlormed.  It  is  estimated  that  14,000,000 
pounds  were  recovered^  enough  bo  make  2,800  fighting  planes. 

The  little  buij.ding  on  Smallman  Street,  Pittsburgh,  the 
birthplace  of  the  industry,  is  on  its  way  to  becomiing  a national  shrine. 
In  1938  the  HistoricalSociety  of  vVesterii  Pennsylvania  joined  with  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  America  to  unveiu  a taolet  on  the  site  of  the 
pioneer  plant  which  is  carefully  preserved  in  its  original  forrri. 

If,  as  numerous  military  authorities  have  asserted,  the 
final  victory  in  this  y;ar  will  go  to  the  side  that  controls  the  air, 
it  may  well  be  that  we  will  have  Charles  Martin  Hall  and  Col.  Alfred 
E.  Hunt  to  thank  for  the  preservation  of  our  democracy.  Alum.inum  is  the 
one  indispensable  material  from  which  modern  fighting  planes  are  con- 


structed . 
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PEiJNSYU/aFiK— KSYSTOI33  OF  DS-iOCRACY 

This  is  one  of  a series  of  articles  prepared  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Cojnraission  to  better 
acquaint  the  people  of  the  State  with  the  part 
Pennsylvania  has  played  in  the  development  and 
preservation  of  American  democratic  ideals  and 
institutions . 

Maker  of  Ami^rican  Sonys 

In  the  Hall  of  Fame  at  New  York  University,  where  there  are 
enshrined  in  immortality  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  history  of 
our  country — pivotal  cnaracters  all — there  is  only  one  musician.  He  is 
Stephen  Collins  Foster,  the  creator  of  the  first  distinctively  American 
musical  idiom,  tile  singer  of  the  commonplace,  the  elemental,  the  demo- 
cratic* 

He  is  the  Oinly  maker  of  songs  so  far  honored  by  adiiittance  to 
the  company  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Ada. is  and  the  others  vihose  names 
are  inextricably  bourid  up  in  the  story  of  America.  No  city  or  state  or 
section  of  the  country  can  completely  claim  them.  The  nation  and  the 
world  were  their  spheres  of  influence. 

It  remains,  however,  that  Stephen  Collins  Foster  was  a Pennsyl- 
vanian, born  near  Pittsburgh  on  July  4,  1826,  and  a resident  of  tnat  area 
for  most  of  his  life.  It  was  the  place  he  loved  best  and  the  place  wtiere 
he  was  most  productive.  He  left  his  home  always  to  return,  the  last  time 
in  death. 

Someone  has  saia  that  it  is  the  fate  of  jxiets  to  be  quoted  and 
forgotten.  The  same  largely  applies  to  Foster.  TJiere  are  few  Americans 
who  have  not  heard  his  music  and  read  his  lyrics  and  loved  them,  but  the 
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identity  of  the  man  who  created  them  was  untii  recent  years  in  danger 
of  being  iost.  His  songs  were  on  the  high  road  to  becoming  foik  songs  in 
the  fullest  sense,  songs  that  grow  from  a people:  without  any  seemingly 
definite  point  of  origin. 

Yiho  does  not  know  "Old  Black  Joc,",  "Old  Folks  at  Home", 

"Jcanio  With  the  Lighb  Brown  Hair",  "My  Old  Kentucky  home",  and  "Massa's 
In  ine  Cold,  Cold  Oi'ound"?  Certainly  many  more  do  tnan  know  that  their 
composer  v^ras  Stepnen  Collins  Foster,  a shy,  little-schooled,  wistful  young 
man,  tiie  son  of  a Scoccn-frish  father  and  an  English  mother  who  lived  in 
Pittsburgh  when  that  great  city  was  in  its  iiey-day  as  the  "Gateway  to  the 
West" . 

ihe  nintn  child  of  the  rcasoiiaoiy  prosperous  I'ostcr  family  eariy 
showed  indications  of  great  niusicai  tai^nt . When  no  was  only  nine  years 
old  he  was  singing  sucii  songs  as  "Zip  Coon"  and  "Juinp  Jim  Crow"  in  shows 
put  on  by  a group  of  neighborliood  boys  and  according  to  reports  was  quite 
good.  Even  earlier  he  had  displayed  his  ability  to  play  various  musical 
instruments  almost  on  sight. 

Foster's  first  written  composition  came  when  ho  was  Just  14 
years  old.  It  was  "Thu  Tioga  Vijaltz"  and  was  composod  in  connection  with 
the  "exhibition"  or  communcoinent  of  Athens  Academy,  Towanda.  The  youthful 
Foster  had  bcon  s,.nt  to  Towanda  to  spend  some  tim^.  with  his  brother  William, 
a canal  engineer  with  his  home  at  that  place,  and  was  enrolled  in  the  well- 
known  academy  at  nearby  Tioga  Point  or  Athens.  His  first  published  song, 
"Open  Thy  Lattice,  Lovu",  was  on  the  market  when  he  was  16  years  old. 

There  followed  "Old  Uncle  Ned",  "Oh!  Susanna",  and  others,  so 
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that  by  the  time  Stepnen  v/as  ol’  legal  age  ne  vjas  .veil  knov.n  in  musical 
circles.  Several  ol  his  early  songs  were  composed  especially  for  min- 
strel troupes  which  then  were  at  the  apex  ol  popularity. 

Until  his  untimely  death  at  3V  years  ol  age,  Foster  continued 
to  turn  out  songs.  There  are  records  today  of  nearly  20o  compositions, 
some  of  them  still  sung  in  places  as  remote  as  China,  Australia,  and 
Africa.  He  wrote  songs  in  negro  dialect  ana  in  pure  English,  humorous 
bits,  sentimental  parlor  sorp's,  lave  baxlads  and  hymns. 

The  "Forty-Niners",  those  almost  legendary  heroes  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Gold  Rash  days  adopted  "Oh!  Susanna"  as  tiioir  theme  song;  Northern 
soldiers  in  the  Civil  Vjar  sang  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home",  while  the  South-^rn- 
ers  sang  plaintively  of  "Old  Folks  at  Home";  his  airs  hav-  been  freely 
adapted  by  most  of  th^.  political  parties  for  campaign  purposes  since  1348; 
smyphonic  arrangements  have  been  made  and  played  before  enthusiastically 
receptive  audienC'^s;  eminent  singers  have  included  thera  in  their  reper- 
tories; schools,  hoites,  churches,  and  all  sorts  of  ass^n-blages  havo  us^-d 
the  melodies  through  thi.  years;  his  works  are  as  popular  today  as  ever. 

For  his  d'c;athless  music  he  roC..,ivod  poor  pay  and  little  glory 
while  others  made  fortiines  from  his  W'ork.  For  some  of  the  best  of  his 
songs  he  made  as  little  as  <>15.  P’or  "Old  Uiscle  Ned"  ana  "Oh!  Susanna" 
he  received  a few  free  copies  while  the  publisher  made  $10,000. 

Foster,  broken  in  health  and  alone,  died  in  Mew  York  City  with 
just  38  cents  and  a final  message,  "Dear  Friends  and  Gentle  H'-arts",  in 
his  pockets.  The  latter  phrase,  penciled  on  a scrap  of  paper,  is  believed 
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to  have  been  the  theme  Foster  planned  to  use  in  his  next  v/orl:.  "Beautiful 
Dreamer",  one  of  the  best  knovn  of  his  songs,  was  the  last  actually  completed. 

More  than  ever  today  Stephen  Coxlins  Foster  is  being  appreciated 
for  what  he  was,  the  first  American — really  American — composer.  No  other' 
country  could  have  produced  him.  At  the  same  time  other  composers  v;ere 
striving  to  make  poor  imitations  of  European  music,  hu  wrote  of  thw  Ameri- 
can people  in  American  situations.  The  sentiments  of  friendship,  home, 
loyalty,  love,  si.mpiicity  and  humbleness,  that  fill  his  works  are  universally 
understood  and  loved,  but  tht,  situations  and  characters,  always  specific 
and  uiimistakable,  from  which  th^y  devoloped,  Wc.re  as  American  as  the  broad 
reaohes  of  the  Mississippi  River,  th.;  color'^d  ma:nmy  and  the  western  fron- 
tier . 

On  the  grounds  of  uhe  bnivc^reiiy  of  piiisburgh  tn^r^  stands  to- 
day a raagnif icont  i^aific-^  known  c-s  tne  Stophur  Collins  Fost<^r  Memorial.  In 
it  are  hous^^d  a library  Uevotod  to  Foster's  music  and  relaci^d  works,  criti- 
cal, biographical  and  othorv.is^^ . pv^rsonal  possessions,  origin:.!  manuscripts, 
letters,  family  records,  and  piciures  are  all  carefully  preserved.  Long 
overdue  honors  have  come  to  the  simpl,.  singer  of  American  songs. 
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FEIRISlLV^NIl— KEYSTOrE  OF  DSIOCRACY 

This  is  one  of  a series  of  articiviS  prepared  by 
the,  Pennsy_i.variia  Historical  Goii-nission  to  bettc;r 
acquaint  thvj  p^opit;  oi  th^  stato  with  the  part 
Pennsylvania  has  piayd  in  thj  developincnt  ana 
preservation  of  Kiiierican  democr-itic  icieals  and 
institutions . 

Don ' t C-iv o Up  Tho  Snip 

Although  tho  Doclaration  of  Ind^pend^ncu  was  signed  on 
July  4,  1776,  and  was  uph-^ld  by  victory  in  the  R^voiutionary  W's^r,  it 
took  foior  turbulvjiit  d^c-dos  and  another  Wo.r  witn  th^i  mother  country 
to  finally  clinch  our  national  fruodom.  Hot  until  aft^r  the  V;ar  of  1812 
was  tho  United  States  of  America  abl^j  to  take  h^^r  place  in  th^:,  society 
of  recognizod.  sov ..reign  nations,  fr..^.  to  fac^.;  h^r  natural  frontier  to 
the  west  Siiid  fr.^o  to  carry  on  unhindwrod  commorcw  with  th-^  nations  a- 


cross th,.  Atlantic  Oc.ian  to  the  east. 

One  of  the  crucial  struggles  in  this  last  chapter  of  our 


battle  for  ind.^pvndence  was  tho  cont..st  for  control  of  the  Great  Lakes. 


The  lakes  vvore  th..  strategic  positions 
and  the  Mississippi  River  Valley  could 


from  which  the  Northwest  Territory 
be  controlled.  They  were  also  she 


natural  routes  for  invasion  of  the  United  States  by  enemy  land  forces 
working  out  of  Canada.  No  less  aii  authority  than  iiellington , he  who  de- 
feated Napoleon  at  Vi/aterloo,  said:  "yvithout  control  01  the  Great  Lakes, 
invasion  of  the  United  States  is  impossible." 

In  uhis  struggle  for  control  of  i-i.merica’3  inland  seas,  Pennsyl- 


vania played  a dominant  role. 


Tne  ships  that  fougnt  and  vion  the  victory 
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were  built  in  the  harbor  of  Erie  froiri  timoers  fe_led  in  Pennsylvania's 
virgin  forests.  Rigf'.ing,  canvas  for  sails,  powder,  guns,  anchors,  food 
anc  clothing  v;ere  brought  up  froja  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  by  equal- 
ly difficult  water  and  overland  routes.  Ii*on  was  waggoned  to  Erie  from 
the  forges  of  Eellefont^.  luch  of  the  manpow'er  necoed — labort^rs,  sol- 
diers and  sailors — came  from  the  Keystone  State. 

Captain  Perry,  corrmar,dt.r  of  tht;  flotilla  of  nine  ships  that 
eventually  def^iatvd  tho  en^n.y  fl^-^et  and  cluar-^d  the  Gr'^at  L^kcS  of  its 
threat,  is  easily  the  most  fUiaous  character  conned with  Lhe  campaign. 
But  a man  who  froju  another  point  of  I'iew  plav^i  an  equally  important 
role  in  the  victory  was  a young  Pennsylvanian,,  Daniel  Dobbins,  born  on 
the  Juniata  River  near  the  present  site  of  Lewistovvn  the  day  after  tne 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed.  Kis  part  was  to  convince  the 
executives  in  Washington  of  the  need  for  defending  the  Great  Lakes  and 
to  begin  construction  of  the  fleet. 

Dobbins,  a successful  sailing  master  on  Great  Lc-ke  vessels 
for  years,  was  twice  captured  by  the  enemy  at  the  very  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities in  the  summer  of  1812  and  was  w.ith  G&nera_L  Hull  at  the  fc.!!  of 
Detroit,  His,  indeed,  was  a splendid  position  from  which  to  accuratc^ly 
judge  the  value  of  wresting'  conti-ol  of  tilt,;  L^-kc^s  from  the  enemy. 

When  he  escaped  the  second  time  from,  enemy  hanas  by  the  help 
of  an  enemy  officer  who  was  an  old  friend,  Dobbins  i-orked  his  way  through 
hostile  country  from  Detroit  to  Cleveland  and  thence  to  Erie. 

At  Erie  he  told  his  story  to  General  David  peade,  another  emi- 
nent Pennsylvanian,  and  the  latter  was  so  iaipressed  that  he  aispatched 
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Dobbins  to  V^shington. 

Doboins  was  the  first  to  inforri  president  I.;adison  and  his 
cabinet  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Dearborn  and  Detroit  and  to  urge  defending 
the  Great  Lakes  with  a fleet.  He  won  the  duj  whon  presidciit  ^.iadison, 
impressed  by  his  insight^  commissioned  nim  a captain  in  the  navy  and 
ordered  hLm  back  to  Frie  to  begin  construction  of  fighting  ships. 

With  only  '},2,000,  a dearth  of  necessary  construction 
materials  such  as  iron,  practically  no  ^xp^rt  labor  v/hatuVc;r,  sc_nty 
food  :*nd  prospects  of  a hard  vvintcr,  Dobbins  began  in  the  autum  of  1312 
the  task  of  building  four  gunboats.  He  himself  felled  the  first  trees, 
drew  up  crude  plans  for  the  vessels  and  hewed  out  tne  keel  of  the  TJiagar 
Despite  all  handicaps,  by  the  time  Captain  Ferry  arrived  on  the  scene 
the  following  spring,  the  w’ork  was  already  well  under  way. 

When  Ferry  took  charge  Dobbins'  work  was  by  no  means  finished. 
That  gallant  sailor  commanded  the  boat  which  brought  from  Black  Rock  in 
New  York  State  the  long  guns  needed  to  arm  the  vessels,  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous v/ork.  Spring  stor;..s  made  the  lake  a perilous  place  for  a small 
overloaded  vessel  and  Dobbins  was  constantly  harrassed  by  enemy  ships 
seeking  to  aestroy  him.  He  also  brought  in  the  guns  that  w'ere  placed 
in  the  rebuilt  fortress  atop  the  100  foot  cliff  overlooking  the  harbor 
where  the  Vessels  were  being  built. 

Victory  over  the  enemy  fleet  came  in  one  decisive  thrust 
September  10,  1813,  in  put-in-Bay  at  the  western  end  of  Lake  Erie.  No 
summary  of  the  results  could  be  more  concise  :ind  eloquent  than  the 
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famous  laconic  report  of  Captain  Perry  to  General  Vvliliam  Henry  Harri- 
son, commander  of  the  American  anay  in  the  west:  "nG  have  met  tile  ene- 
my and  they  are  ours;  tv^o  ships,  tv;o  brigs,  one  schooner’  ana  one  sloop." 

The  slogan,  "Don't  Give  Up  The  Ship,"  that  fleu  from  the 
masthead  of  Perry's  flag-ship,  has  become  an  American  tradition. 

The  ’war  did  not  come  to  an  end  until  more  than  a year  later, 
but  the  conquest  of  the  Great  Lakes  remained  one  of  the  most  important 
victories  scored  by  the  Americans . 

To  the  everlasting  credit  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Keystone  of 
Democracy,  it  vas  largely  due  to  her  bountiful  resources,  productive 
capacity  and  the  courageous  labor  of  her  sons,  notably  the  relatively  un- 
sung Daniel  Dobbins,  that  the  tide  of  cattle  turned  vvith  the  enemy  defeat 
on  Lake  Erie,  and  American  independence  was  assured. 
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PHIilSYLVAPIA— KSYSTOKl  OF  DEYOCRAGY 

This  is  one  of  a series  of  articles  pi’epctred  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Histoi’ical  Conunission  to  better 
acquaint  the  people  of  the  State  with  the  part 
Pennsylvania  has  plaj^ed  in  the  development  and 
preservation  of  American  democratic  ideals  and 
ins it ut ions . 


Constitution  Ivlaker 


A man  vfriose  influence  on  the  history  of  our  co^intry  has  oeeii  vastiy 
underrated  is  Pennsylvania's  owi  James  Wilson. 

Rarely  is  his  name  ;:ientioned  in  the  same  bi-eath  v/ith  such  of  his 
contemporaries  as  Washington,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Adams,  Morris  and 
others,  but  historians  and  scholars  v^ho  are  acquainted  watii  his  career  generally 
agree  that  he  eminently  desei’ves  to  be  ranked  with  tnem. 

Yvilson  was  born  near  St.  Andrew's,  Scotland,  on  Septoinber  14, 
and  came  to  this  country  when  23  years  of  age. 

After  teaching  for  a short  vliiie  in  the  College  of  philadeipni'' , he 
turned  to  the  law  and  studied  in  the  office  of  John  Dickinson.  He  began  pracuice 
in  Reading  and  in  1769  moved  to  Carlisle,  then  a frontier  town.  Here  he  lived 
ten  years,  building  up  a tremendous  practice  among  the  Scoich-Irisli  settlers  as 
a specialist  in  land  disputes. 

1/Vilson  fii'st  came  Into  t'ne  national  and  iniernational  limelight  _Ln  1774 
when  he  published  a manuscri.pt  entitled,  "Consideration  on  the  Mature  and  iXtent 
of  the  Legislative  Autnority  of  the  British  Furliament " , in  Vvhich  iie  neld  that 
parliament  had  no  authority  whatever  over  the  colonies. 

Few  Colonials  had  yet  taken  sucli  an  advanced  position  and  this  nor  A 
may  well  be  considered  the  origin  of  the  trend  of  thought  that  cul.iulnated  in  th'.:; 
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Declaratj.on  of  Independence.  It  was  read,  quoted,  criticized  aiid  praised  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Import.;ntiy,  too,  it  carse  out  just  in  time  for  the 
First  Continental  Congress, 

To  this  congress  Wilson  was  not  a delegate,  but  he  v.-as  elected  j.n  i775 
as  a delegate  to  the  important  Second  Continental  Congress  and  in  the  records  of 
this  body  his  work  can  be  found  ever;ywvhere . He  was  one  of  the  nine  Pennsyl- 
vanians wfho  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  a larger  representation  tnan 
that  of  any  other  colony. 

Subsequently  ne  served  four  years  as  Advocate  Geiaeral  for  Maritime  and 
Conmercial  Relations  in  the  ei.iploy  of  the  French  government;  was  legal  advisor  to 
Robert  Morris  in  the  formation  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  was  one  of  the  original 
delegates  of  the  Bank  of  Korth  America,  anu  served  several  terms  in  Congx'ess. 

Vlith  all  this  activity  tiilson  still  found  tiiiie  to  carry  on  a private 
legal  practice  in  Philadelphia,  vdiere  he  had  ;ioved  in  177B  • Kis  stature  as  a 
lawyer  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  George  Washington  had  his  nephew.  Bush- 
rod  Washington,  study  with  him. 

Perhaps  Wilson's  greatest  accoraplishirnent  in  tliis  latter  phase  of  his 
activities  was  his  wanning  case  as  attorney  for  Pennsylvania  in  its  boundary  dis- 
putes with  Connecticut  over  part  of  the  northern  area  of  the  Keystone  State.  Here 
he  forced  a precedent  that  has  neld  ever  since — that  a state's  territory  must  be 
contiguous . 

But  all  of  this  was  jaerely  background,  preparation  for  the  crowning 
work  of  his  life  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  17d7. 

He  was  the  most  celebrated  lawyer  of  his  day,  a wealthy  man,  45  years 
of  age,  big,  handsome  and  dynamic  wihen  he  sat  down  v'ith.  the  othei-  immortals  to 
mould  the  "American  Way"  . Vhiat  he  believed  in  and  fought  for  auring  i-hose  epic 
days  is  almost  a statement  of  American  deuiocracy. 
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He  was  tiie  first  Man  in  our  hj.stoiy  to  unii.e  the  policies  of  natioria].is:ri 
and  democracy.  He  believed  in  a strony  cent  rail'/, ei  .'^ov  eminent , not  a convenient 
union  of  sovereign  states.  He  held  for’  investing  executive  powers  in  one  person^ 
and  for  inaugurating  a strong  systeni  of  checks  and  balances.  One  of  his  str’ongest 
efforts  was  made  to  insure  the  equality  of  Western  settlements  and  new  states  as 


they  were  admitted  to  the  Union. 

The  basic  principle  that  dictated  all  liis  actions  and  expressions  v/as  that 
the  government  must  be  based  on  popular  suffrago:  that  the  source  of  government 
should  be  drawn  directly  froui  the  great  body  of  t!ie  people.  He  demanded  and  lost 
proportional  representation  in  both  houses  of  Congress. 

It  is  little  known  but  highly  significant  that  Wilson,  undoubtedly  because 
of  his  legal  wisdom  and  broai  political  experience,  prepai-ed  in  his  ow<  handwriting 

the  first  two  drafts  of  the  constitution. 

Vi/ithin  the  limits  of  this  wi-iting  it  would  be  ijnpossible  even  to  enumerate 
the  portions  of  the  Constitution  as  we  know  it  today  tliat  i/>.rere  the  work,  eii.her 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  "Wilson.  Something  of  the  ti’ue  case  may  be  gathered  from 
the  words  of  James  McMaster,  one  of  Amei’ica's  foremost  histoi’ians,  in  speaking  of 
the  Constitutional  Convoiition? 

"James  Wilson  mas  unioubtedly  the  best  prepared  by  deep  and  syst entitle 
study  of  history  aiud  science  of  government  for  tiie  work  that  lay  before  him. 
None  except  Gouverneur  Morris  was  so  often  on  his  feet  or  spoke  with  more  pur- 
pose. I believe  him  to  be  the  most  learned  lavTyer  of  his  time,  as  a states- 
nan  he  was  ahead  of  his  generation  in  foresight.  Many  of  the  great  principles 
of  government  advocated  by  him,  we,  as  a nation,  are  already  beginning  to 
apply . " 

Later  Wilson  became  t,l;e  dominating  force  of  the  Pennsylvania  Convention 
that  ratified  the  constitution  by  a vote  of  i+6  to  23.  In  17B9  he  mas  appointed  As- 
sociate Judge  of  the  Supreme  Coi^rt  v/here  he  served  brilliantly  imtil  his  deatn  in 
1793. 

The  body  of  this  great,  too  little  sung  patriot  lies  in  the  hisioric 
cemetery  of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  near  the  scene  oi'  his  greatest  triumph. 

At  no  time  in  our  history  has  liis  lii'e  and  work  held  greater  significance  for  us 
than  today,  when  we  are  fighting  to  preserve  the  way  oi  life  he  and  his  feliow 
pioneers  in  democratic  statesmansliip  have  handed  down  to  us. 
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This  is  one  of  a series  of  articles  prepd.reu  by  the  Penn- 
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of  the  State  vvlth  the  part  penrisyivania  has  played  in  the 
development  and  preservation  of  American  de;nocrciLic  ideals 
and  institutions . 

THE  ^SSOCIaTORS 


Practically  every  sizeable  conimunity  in  the  Comraoravealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania today  has  a unit  of  the  Pennsylvania  Reserve  Defense  Corps  whose  duty 
it  is  to  defend  the  home  scene  from  war  time  dangers.  These  groups,  entirely 
volunteer  and  paid  only  when  in  actual  service,  have  taken  up  the  work  laid 
down  by  the  Pennsylvania  National  Guard  when  that  body  v'as  jmobilized  into  the 
armed  forces  of  the  nation  as  the  Twenty- Eighth  Division. 

The  tradition  of  Pennsylvania  armed  to  defend  herself  is  two  centuries 
old.  It  goes  back  no  the  days  of  Governor  George  Tnornas'  administration,  (1738- 
1746),  when  Pennsylvania  was  a colony  and  the  recurrent  European  wrars  of  that 
day  threatened  to  directly  embroil  her. 

Governor  Thomas,  seeing  ttie  danger  of  remaining  un]3re pared,  attempted 
to  form  a military  force  but  the  Quaker- dominated  assembly  refused  to  coopex'ate. 

The  Quakers  pleaded  their  conscientious  objections  and  refused  to 
vote  irdlitary  supplies  of  men  and  money.  The  only  concession  made  was  a liint 
to  the  governor  that  he  was  authorized  by  the  charter  to  raise  a militia  with- 
out act  of  the  assembly.  Bub  for  some  reason  Thomas  did  not  act  independently 
for  several  years. 

It  was  not  until  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  the-.  Austrian  Succession 
in  1744,  known  here  as  King  George's  Vvar,  that  Thomas'  hand  was  forced  by  urgent 


_ p _ 

ds.aands  from  the;  British  governmient  and  he  s<jt  about  r.nsirig  a miiiti.-a  on 
his  ov.-n  authority. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  39  years  old  and  already  vadely  knovv'n  and  rv^spectea, 
yjas  enlisted  in  the  effort^  and  the  influence  of  his  viford  c.nd  pen  w«as  larpoly  in- 
strumental in  founding  the  Pennsylvania  Militia,  or  the  associators,  as  they  vjure 
knowi.  This  action  has  become  recognized  as  Franklin's  first  important  puDllc 
servi.ca . 

fen  thousand  volunteers  v.'ere  soon  enrolled  and  devious  route 

funds  were  obtained  from  the  paci, fistic  Quaker-controlled  assembly  to  support  the 
movement.  In  ordei'  to  ao  this,  CxOVernur  Thomas  chose  to  interpret  the  lerm  "other 
grains"  in  an  appropriation  bill  to  mean  g-un  pov^^der  and  proceeded  to  buy  l-^rge 
quantities  of  it . 

Although  this  original  bano.  of  associators  sa’.v  no  actual  service,  th^ 
precedent  was  set.  after  the  crisis  passed  the  group  quickly  disbanded,  only  to 
be  revived  agai.n  with  the  outbreak  of  the  French  end  Indian  V/ars.  as  could  be  ex- 
pected, during  this  era  the  v\festern  frontier  portion  of  the  state  ’was  the  more 
strongly  organized. 

Vifith  the  end  of  the  trouble,  the  Associators  agaiii  disbanded  until  the 
turbulent  pre-Revolut ionary  War  days  bi'ought  them  out  again,  this  time  to  the 
peak  of  their  influence. 

Fifty-seven  battalions  of  Associators,  numbering  more  than  men, 

were  enrolled  in  the  militia  by  the  outbreak  of  tiie  war,  and  bodies  of  them  p.irtici- 
pated  in  many  of  the  conflicts  on  Pennsylvania  soil,  aiihough  taking  only  a small 
part  in  actions  outside  the  colony. 

But  it  was  in  another  field  than  the  military  th>-t  ihe  Associators 

i 
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made  perhaps  their  greatest  contribution:  They  had  become  so  powerful  by  the  eve 


of  tile  aevolution  that  tiiey  were  a firct  rate  politic foi'ce. 

llastern  radicals,  democratic  westerners  and  ‘.ne  associators  jo.i_nei 
forces  and  became  a controlling  powder'  in  public  affairs.  They  advocated  f.i.*iiti.s 
a war  for  .independence  and  objected  to  reconciliation  efforts.  They  ollc^:ea  tne 
stron.'  ly  Tory  provincial  assembly  and  brought  so  mucn  pressure  lo  Dear  that  tnat 
■'lody  vas  forced  to  chanye  insti’uctions  of  delegates  to  Continental  Comress  by 
authorizing  them  to  vote  for  independence  if  they  so  desired. 

Througii  tiie  efforts  oi  tiie  associators  ana  idieir  political  ■[xu'-tners, 
proprietary  government  was  overtlirown  in  pennsylvaiu.a  ana  tne  gi'oundwork  was  laid 
for  the  groat  Cominionwealti.  of  Fennsylvania  — The  Keystone  of  Democracy,  as  'we 
know  it  today. 


Such  is  the  earlies 
men.  Today  the  Twonty-Sighth 
vania  Reserve  Defense  Corps  a 
that  the  gallant  voluntee?"  ar 
the  political  arena  to  obtain 


t tradit  i.ori  of  i-ennsyivari.L'i ' s own  organized  fighting 
Division  in  the  United  States  Army  and  the  pennsyl- 
t home  Gorr/  on  that  tradition.  The  independence 
ruy  of  Associators  fought  on  the  battlefield  and  in 
, their  20th  century  brcthei's  are  now  fighting  to 


preserve 
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FE:^NoYLVANi;--:2i  -'T0^^L  Or  Ji^HOG.i.CY 

This  is  one  of  - series  of  articles  prepared  by 
the  FennsylYania  Historical  Cornruission  to  oetter 
acq’.iaint  the  people  of  the  state  ■'■vj.ta  trie  pc,.rt 
Fennsylvai'iia  hac  playea  in  th-  de'/elopnient  and 
preservation  of  Afildrican  de.aocratic  ideals  cind 
anstitutioris . 

Ton  Faille:  Idealist 

There  is  probably  no  fi<;iure  in  our  history  ever  rahom  more  fierce 
controversy  has  raged  tfian  Tuorms  Paine,  the  pnilosopher  of  the  Aiuerican  Rev- 
olution, Feo  people  who  imew  him  in  life  wei'e  .able  to  view  him  dispassicnat el}", 
and  a century  ana  a half  of  time  h-s  little  chanced  !;,•&  situation. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  dismimsed  him  a.3  ii  "filthy  little  atheist".  Frank 
Smith,  one  of  his  iate.st  biograohers,  sale:  "He  was  one  of  the  greatest  ideal- 
ists in  the  history  of  .can's  suruggle  for  a bett^;r  world."  Fiiliara  Gobbett,  one 
of  his  early  biographers,  said;  "Like  Judas  he  will  be  reme-.bered  by  posterity; 
men  v^ill  learn  no  express  all  bhat  is  base,  malignant,  treacherous,  ur.natursil,  and 
blasphe.mous  b}"  the  single  monos}/liable,  Paine."  Kapolson  told  him  that  a siatue 
of  gold  ought  to  be  erected  to  nira  in  every  city  in  ti.e  universe.  Tnat  is  a 
fair  sampling.  Moderate  expressions  are  much  raore  difficult  to  find. 

The  trutii  of  ti.e  man  is  probably  in  the  .middle  ground  between  these 
violent  extremes.  Here  it  is  tiiab  in  the  final  evaluation  most  flesh  and  blood 
humv.n  beings  mu-t  fall. 


But  any  man  Wiho  excitea  sucli  execrations  on  one  h.and  ana  euio,giss 
on  the  otiier  must  have  been  a very  cons j.deraule  .quantity  in  bis  uimss . So  it 
was  with  Paine.  VAiatever  else  can  be  sala  about  his  previous  ana  subse  aient 
career  on  two  continents,  history  beoi  s full  evidence  to  t/ie  fact  tiiat  lie  was 
one  of  the  chief  motivating  forces,  orie  of  the  dominating  intellectual  energies 
of  the  American  Revolution,  and  as  such  deserves  our  undying  gratitude. 


paine^  like  nio-ny  -/ictner  of  the  patrLots^  was  .-ict  rativ-c.  born.  He 
did  not  corae  to  this  count.r;/  mitii  1774^  wnen  tiie  keti.le  c.f  A'uerican  passior.  ric-s 
boiiirig  over'  and  Paine  vjas  a 37  year-  old  iionei''taty . 

le  plunged  iiumediately  into  toe  Cctuldron  tnat  v;as  Fniladel^jhic^ ^ 
the  capital  of  Colonial  yoverriiin^nt ^ and  al/nost  oY-^i-  oiaht,  it  seems,  became  a 
fForil-rauK  actor  on  tho  dyna,;ti':  Revoli ti.onaiy  stage,  peroa.^s  i.he  seci'ea  of  his 
tr'ansf orTii-tion  lies  in  nis  own  words:  "The  scene  wnich  that  country  prosents  to 
ihe  eve  of  a spectator,  has  so-ucthin:'  in  it,  wnich  generates  .nd  encourages  great 


i.jiatevor  the  reason,  Paine  wrote  iri  the  cai^se  of  the  colonies  as  a 
man  posseosed.  His  pcitiphlet,  "Co.aton  Sense,"  pi±ilished  early  in  1776,  and  foi- 
iGoed  at  intervals  by  issues  of  "The  Ameri.can  Crisis,"  sold  by  trie  nuridreds  of 
thousnnds  of  copies.  Washington  fat  his  armless  read  traces  from  these  tvorks 


wnen  morale  struck  fr«opient 


He  preached  indep 


at  a 

ti.me  -Vi/nen 

the  Colonia' 

us  CQ 

ti';e  i'vo?ras 

"The  United 

"liiese  are  th^  tL.ies  that  t 


lowrs . 

rindence,  freedom,  democracy,  Federal  union,  cooperation 
G W'^re  desperate  for  leadership  and  guidance.  He  first 
States  cf  Amoric.^."  He  penned  the  -undying  statement, 
ry  men' s sou],s  . " 


The  success  of  these  -iworks  iwas  as  instant  as  an  >.xplosion.  They  gal- 
v--.nj.hGd  the  -j-yj-triot s into  action  bj'  crystallizing  into  un.derstandable  fonhs  all 
they  Sied  been  groping  for.  Tne  greatest  leaders  of  the  day — Washington,  Frenl-clin 
cind  leffei'son  among  them — exproSSeO  their  gratificacion  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

FfU'  Seven  years,  tlirougntout  the  tunioil,  he  continued  to  pour  out 
inspiration  I'n  his  writ  in -is. 


iioanwhile  f indin; ■;  tirae  to  sei-v'e  as  secretary  of  the 
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C of  Arfuirs  for  f ortxr^v.nt a.i.  Con.';,r.,3s  arr;  a soldi'll-  .,n  . 

f '-.n  j riontul  Y..hjn  tho  Ga_;;.t..i.l  iuovod,  ht.  mov-;d  aifd.  iL.  Froia  prraaa.;,..,  nia 

to  U‘.ncaster,  to  York  .-.nd  back  o;ci.:.n  to  phiiadolph:! a,  ho  'iiovod  ore:  roj .t irio-,;.  to 
writ a . 

His  was  a violent  pon^  d-a'irei'ous,  bitter,  ' .rval;.  .trispi  riipp  and.  acM- 
vatinp',  .He  sparoO  no  one  wno  stooa  in  bis  way.  His  nx..tinps  vvero  as  potent  es 
an  army  of  firht.’’rig  men. 

Jn  1737  be  sailed  for  Franco  and  the  0.1,1  v.;;o  had  dene  so  .euch  to  win 
freedooi  for  America  vves  rnocr,  v.olcome  at  a pl:.-ct..  wnere  anote.,r  yreit  struegie,  the 
Freiich  .Revolution,  was  beginning. 

He  did  not  Iwt  c.iei;,  dov;n,  for  in  i79-L  n.^  proauc..,.  the  ici.:tOue  "Ri;e.ts 
of  Man.”  Later,  in  1793,  ca:ae  the  ”Ag^;  of  a esen,"  nrn.ch  -y  its  app:  rent  -Tl  -cks 
on  Christian  doctrine,  set  nis,  r.n  the  sliuj.ng  oo-ird  back  into  unpoptu.-i'j.ty  ciud 
obscnrjty.  His  vicious  i^i,t,jr  to  Yasiijngton  in  1796  riid  not  help  nutters  i..v, 
and  his  return  to  Airiv:rica  .in  1302  n;.  s most  ur.l  ortug; ’m., . 

Virtuaj.ly  forgotten  .:i>Ld  aione,  paine  aieu  in  Hev.  York  City  jn  iejuf. 
Attended  by  a handful  of  faithful  eiscipj.e..,  and  friends,  l.is  body  w.:*6  irit .. ri'e'i  on 
nis  1 arm  ...t  -''ew  itociieiie . 

Most  of  the  eaiumny  t(:.at  hes  been  heaped  upor  paii.e  tas  been  of  e,  per- 
sonal variety.  Few  atterapts,  suid  tr.ose  notably  urisuccessf ;l1,  nxxve  been  to 

discredit  the  importance  of  the  role  he  played  in  sue  Revolution.  Critics  .jive 
pointed  out  iiis  personal  carelessrr.  ss,  i.:.:. s doubtful  morals,  his  sxhi.jit.Lons  of 
cynicism  and  viruienco  .mv.i  his  passions  ...s  ^viueness  o.!'  a .completely  deprived 
and  ineffective  cnar j.cter . 

SOiie,  such  .iS  oHl,  of  h.j fi^’st  biographers,  Jasiec  Cnoetham,  ii.ipugn 
his  motives  in  fiohijiig  for  i i'e  R.mo lut lonary  cauce.  He  has  bemi  calied  ana  ad- 


venturer, a ]:'rof essi onal  iar:oiutior;aT''v  , unm.ot ' v^ot -0  by  any  luLi'her’  idoUl  tria 
creating  ai  ai-chy  and  chaos. 


n 


y 
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Tn.  Laporta.'it  pc)int  for  us,  ana  fo;/  fh.  a porng,  g..Gp.ng^ 

Unit  od  Stutgo  of  Ain’:rica  j.nco  wf  ich  ht.  iiolpoa  ore ntrin  ii.fC;,  v^as  not  wiij  to 
did  v.hat  he  did,  bot  the  mere  anadoriied  fact  that  he  v:-o  Liici'e  ana  cLid  it. 

paine  vais  eoScntiall./  a rebels  a r,i-oubi  -d  -nan  without  a co'ai;try  \ ho 
could  honeotij  repij'  to  Franklin's  stetaiianl,  "Vchare  liberty  is,  tn-ere  is  ■-\y 
country,"  vvith  "tine:  e Liberty  is  not,  there  is  n;irK." 

Thomas  Paine,  Sngiish  corn,  Ainerican  and  pennsyivanian  oy  aaojjtion, 
and  one  of  ttie  lirst  citizens  of  the  new,  freer  vvoxvld  tnat  was  emorying  froiu 
tno  siaiery  of  economic  ..nd  .co.litical  despotism,  nearly  eujiced  up  hiiiself  in 
these  words:  "I  defend  she  came  of  the  poor,  of  tiie  ;ri-<.nuf acturers,  of  the 
tradesmen,  of  the  farmer,  and  of  all  thoee  ^^n  vjhoii  tne  rc-ii  burden  of  t.  xes 
fall — but  above  all,  I defev.d  the  cau.se  of  huiar.lty." 
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This  is  one  of  a series  of  articles  pruparv^d  by 
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31iss,  Soldier-Statesman 


When  this  war  is  over  and  statesmen  of  all  the  nations  involv.id 
sit  around  the  conference  table  once  -gain  in  an  attempt  to  mould  a last- 
ing peace^  the  atmosphere  is  bound  to  be  full  of  ghosts  of  men  who  tried  to 
do  just  tnat  24  years  ago  and  failed. 

The  name  of  Woodrow  lilson  will  doubtless  be  heard  more  often 
than  anytime  since  rms  death  and  will  take  on  more  signi.fic.:.nc-c,  than  any- 
ti.me  sinco  those  hectic  days  of  Versailles,  and  anothor  am-rican,  perhaps 
to  the  surprise  of  many  wjho  have  forgotten  him,  will  also  play  a prominent 
role  in  absentia. 


His  name  is  General  T-s 
and  rais^^d  at  L-wisburg,  and  his 
Military  attache  to  Spain  at  tiie 


ker  Howard  Bliss,  a Peunsylvenian,  born 
record  shows  that  he  was,  among  other  thinrs 
outbr.-ak  of  the  Spanish-american  W-r;  coi- 


iector  of  customs  at  H-varia;  founding  president  of  the  army  Aar  College,  »vash- 
ington,  D.  G.;  conm-nder  of  the  departments  of  Luzon  and  Mindanao,  L.  I.; 
chief  of  staff  of  the  United  States  army;  commanding  general  of  the  United 


States  army  in  1917;  - iuembir  of  the  Allied  War  eonference  in  the  same  year; 
a member  of  the  allied  Supreme  War  G,-,uncil  throughout  American  participation 
in  th-  war;  a member  of  the  jVmorican  COi.nmission  to  the  Versailles  Peace  Con- 
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ference,  and  one  of  the  group  who  presented  the  /uaerican  plan  for  world 
disarmament  to  tho  League  of  Nations  in  1924. 

That  is  indeed  a distinguished  record,  but  it  viill  not  be  for 
that  reason  that  he  v/ill  be  rememberx,d.  Rather  will  he  bo  remembered  for 
his  noble  but  futile  work  as  an  American  repr^sent-iitive  to  the  Versailles  Peace 
Conference,  a position  in  vuich  he  behaved  in  a manner  most  unmilitary  in  the 
timo-honorvjd  sense  of  the  vvord. 

It  will  be  recalled  how  h^.  fought  o.gainst  grinding  the  Germanic 
nations  under  the  heel  of  revenge  .^uid  how  he  supported  President  Vvilson's 
generous  and  equitcible  peace  plans.  It  will  be  remembered  how  he  stood  firm 
against  Marshal  Foch's  plan  for  invasion  of  Russia,  then  Bolshevistic  efter 
the  overthrow  of  the  Czar,  i'iis  arguments  ag-^inst  occup^^tion  of  Germany  as  a 
long-time  policy  and  for  adirdssion  of  Germany  .-^nd  J^ussia  into  the  League  of 
Nations  will  probably  be  tak'^.n  more  seriously  than  anytime  before,  and  es- 
pecially will  his  pl-^ns  for  post-war  disariaament  of  nations  as  the  only 
guarantee  of  lasting  peace  be  scrutinized  with  gr<^at  interest. 

Tho  results  of  the  conf^ir^nce  nved  no  review,  nor  doos  it  bear 
repeating  that  almost  cV..ryone  now  -grees  it  was  because  of  the  s hort- sight t;d- 
ness  and  vindictiveness  of  the  Versailles  Peace  pact  th>-t  the  groundvjork  was 
laid  for  the  present  v/ar.  Bliss,  a n^w  type  of  soldier-st-tesman,  went  down 
to  defeat  together  vrith  Wilson  and  a handful  of  Dthors. 

Perhaps  these  words  of  the  scholarly,  broadly-cultured,  shrewd  -nd 
kindly  General  Tasker  Bliss  will  be  requoted: 

"We  whipped  Germany  not  for  the  mere  sake  and  pleasure  of  whipping 
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her,  but  in  order  to  destroy  an  iniquitous  system  and  to  briny  a better  con- 
dition in  the  world. . . . *^3  it  is  nov;  there  are  more  soldiers  in  Europe  than 
there  v/Ere  at  the  beginning  of  1914,  and  tho  result  of  it  all  is,  apptarently, 
that  tho  world  is  going  to  stagger  under  an  enormous  debt  resulting  from  a 
military  system  which  we  hoped  to  destroy  and  go  on  piling  up  that  debt  for 
the  indefinite  future,  for  the  maintenT.nce  of  a mdlitary  system  worse  than  the 
one  which  c-:^usea  the  v/ar." 


” The  Gorman  workman  will  stand  lev/  wages  v=nen  he  feels  that 

his  surplus  will  pay  off  a debt  in  a year  or  two;  will  he  stand  it  for  a life 
tir’.ie?  If  he  does,  he  is  v^rorking  as  a slave,  not  a freeman.  History  shows 
that  such  men  ’;.i.ll  voluntarilv  work  as  slaves  for  a little  while,  but  not  for 
long." 

General  Tasker  Howard  Bliss,  born  .in  1853,  the  son  of  a professor 
at  the  Baptist  college  which  1 t:.r  became  Bucl-aiell  University,  died  in  1930 
and  ^vas  burned  with  hiahest  honors  in  Arlington  hational  Cometery,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  He  has  elre^idy  been  called  visionary,  a prophet  of  the  now  day 
that  is  to  come,  and  perhaps  time  Vvill  bear  it  out. 
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PH.l!SYnVAl':in--KEYSTOI,'E  OF  DS'aOiR^iCY 

This  is  one  of  a series  of  articles  prepared  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Corrunis  si  on  to  better 
acquaint  the  people  of  the  stc-te  v/ith  the  part 
Pennsylvania  has  played  in  the  development  end 
preservation  of  American  democratic  ideals  and 
institutions , 

3IRTK  OF  THE  MURINES 

Pennsylvania,  the  cradle  in  which  so  many  of  our  great  democratic 
institutions  were  nurtured  through  troubled  infancy,  is  also  the  birthplace  of 
some  of  our  oldest  and  finest  national  military  traditions. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these,  as  has  been  prou^en  and  reproven  in 
so  many  major  and  minor  conflicts  at  home  and  abroad,  is  that  of  the  splendid  body 
of  fighting  men  known  as  the  United  States  Marines, 

November  10,  1775,  is  the  accepted  birth-date  of  the  corps,  for  it  was 
on  that  day  that  Continental  Congress,  sitting  in  Philadelphia,  called  for  the  en- 
listment of  two  battalions  of  Marines  to  act  as  an  auxiliary  force  to  the  Contin- 
ental Navy  which  it  had  authorized  five  days  before. 

The  need  for  a Navy  and  Marine  Corps  was  extremely  urgent.  The  Revolu- 
tionary Vifar  was  nnuer  way  and  already  blockade  of  American  ports  and  trade  routes 
as  well  as  invasion  by  sea  had  become  Vv;;r3^  real  dangers.  Indeed,  the  w.ild,  heavily- 
woodod  country  with  its  poor  roads  almost  precluded  the  possibility  of  conquest  of 
the  colonies  oy  any  land  rout-..  But  ail  the  main  colonial  settlements.  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Charleston,  were  vulnerable  to  attack  from  tne  sea. 

Accordingly,  action  was  swiftly  taken.  Samuel  Nicholas,  a Philadelphian;,, 
became  the  first  commiss-sioned  officer  of  the  Marine  Corps  when  he  was  appoint..;!  a 
captain.  Tun  Tavern  on  King  Street,  then  Yat^r  Street,  wu.s  selected  as  the  first 
recruiting  station  and  its  owner,  Rob^.;rt  Mullan,  was  made  the  first  recruiting  of- 


ficer 


a'' 


The  first  iwarine  banner — picturing  a coiled  r-ctl^-snake  and  carrying 


tho  motto,  "Don’t  Tread  3n  Mo" — o.nd  the  forerunner  of  the  faeious  M-.rinvj  band  of 
today — e fife  and  drum  corps — made  their  debuts  on  Philadelphia  streets  in  Marino 
recruiting  campaigns. 

Obtaining  m.en  for  the  exciting  job  of  being  "Soldiers  of  the  Sea"  was 
not  difficult,  but  getting  equipment  was  another  matter.  Here  ag::.in  Pennsylvania 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  country  when  her  Gonmittee  of  Public  Safety  donated  muskets, 
munitions  and  other  materials. 


Once  established,  the  Marines  played  a stirring  role  in  the  fight  for 
independence . 

They  made  their  first  landing  on  hostile  shores — the  brilliant  action 
for  which  the  Marines  have  been  noted  througiiout  their  subsequent  history — in  a 
successful  raid  on  a huge  arrnaunition  dump  established  by  the  eherny  on  th^^  island 
of  Mev>;  Providi-nce  in  the  Bahamas.  Two  hundred  a.nd  tvjonty  "Leathernecks"  aided  by 
50  sailors  did  the  job.  That  successful  squadron  of  eight  vessels  had  sailed  from 
Philadelphia. 


It  was  a Marine  who  climbed  the  yard  arm  of  Jolin  Paul  Jones’  ship,  the 
_Bon  Homme  Richard.,  and  thr^w  a himd  grenacL-  that  l=.nded  in  the  open  h-tch  of  the 
enemy  man— o' -war  Serapis  to  register  the  knockout  blow.  In  this  nov\i  fj.mous  battle 
49  of  the  149  marines  on  the  Eon  Homme  Richard  Were  killed  or  wo'anded. 


Marine  contingents  fought  vvith  Washington  a.ll  throu'hi  the  camp-igTi  in  Hew 
Jersey,  They  were  with  hj.m  in  the  dark  days  of  Valley  Forgo.  Philadelphia  re- 
mained the  headquarters  of  the  corps  throughout  ttie  Revolution  whether  it  fought 
with  the  fleet,  served  with  the  many  Colonial  privateers  that  preyed  on  ene- 
my shipping,  or  augmented  Washington's  armies. 

With  the  coming  of  peace  in  1783,  the  Marine  Corps  was  disb...nded  but  afte 


la 


the  United  States  Constitution  wis  adopted,  giving  this  n-tion  its 
Federal  gov^rnraent,  the  corps  'v-.-^s  reorganized  on  - periu'-nent  b-.sis 
were  recruited  with  another  Philadelphian,  Vvilliai:.  VJard  Burruv;s,  as 


first  strong 
. 'iarineS  :-gain 
liajor  Conrian- 


dant . 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  corps  ne^ds  lit.tl-  e.abellisiruriont . In  tiiuo 
of  peace  or  war  it  has  always  been  a good  bet  that  the  Marines  Were  on  active  duty 
sonievdiero.  They  fought  at  Tripoli,  Algiers,  Mora.'CCo,  Tunis,  Sumatra,  the  Fiji  Is- 
lands, China,  Formosa,  Haiti,  . Santo  Domingo  and  Nicaragua. 

In  the  ’World  ’/'ar  there  was  Bslleau  Vvood,  Soissons,  St.  hjLhiel,  Cuuipagrie 
and  Meuse-Argonne.  Belleau  Vfcod  has  been  called  trie  "Gettysburg  of  the  borld  ou^r" 
by  General  Pershing,  for  it  was  there  that  the  Gorman  tide  vu-s  finally  turned  by 
the  U.  S.  Marines. 

In  this  war  it  is  alre-dy  the  s.:.*  .e  old  story.  Vvako  Islana  -nd  Midway 
Island  arc  names  on  which  many  a tale  of  Marine  g-^ll'-ntry  will  hinge  in  the  future. 
And  it  is  but  the  beginning. 

Through  the  years,  Pennsylvanians  hove  pi:;.yod  distinguished  roleS  in  the 
drama  of  the  Marines.  Nicholas,  Mu].-lan  and  Burrew/s  wro  have  jaontioned.  But  there 
hove  also  been  Captain  Andrevr  Porter,  ’lajor  Generals  SmedleyD.  Butler  and  Cl-yton 
B.  Vogel,  the  latter  activ^  tjday;  Brigadier  General  John  Marst.n,  in  command  of  the 
Marines  who  occupied  Iceland,  for  the  United  States  1.  st  ye>-.r,  ana  Col.  Anthony 
Drexel  Biddle,  the  f ncniost  bayonet  instruct  .n  in  the  C^rps. 

In  the  rear  of  the  Merch-nt«'  Vnarchouse  Building  -t  Dcl:-.vmre  j^Vcnue  -nd 
Yiater  Street,  Philadelphia,  there  hangs  - bronze  pl-que.  It  marks  the  site  of  Tun 
Tavern,  where  16?  years  ago  Robert  Mullan  sva;re  in  th-  first  American  Marines,  men 
"of  dependable  ind  religious  n:..ture  ctmibin-ed  with  proixir  robustness  of  oody."  Here 
it  was,  on  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania — the  Keystone  State,  that  the  tr-dition  of  the 
fignting  Marines  began. 
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Kornd  of  the  Heathen 

At  about  9 o'clock  on  the  morning  of  March  22,  1320,  two  shots 
rang  out  as  one  in  the  stixl  a.orn.ing  air  near  Bladensburg  Iioad,  novj  the 
famous  Washington-Ealtlmore  boulevard,  and  as  their  echoes  still  sang 
through  the  suiTovndj.ng  woods  two  men  fell  to  the  earth,  one  seriously 
wounded  through  the  hip  and  tne  other  fatally  wounded  through  the  abdomen. 

It  was  a dark  day  for  the  United  Statos  of  America,  for  the  man 
who  fell  mortally  wo'and.;d  by  ball  from  a duelling  pistol  was  Stephen 
Decatur,  Aracrica's  ''Kouiid  of  ihe  Heathen,"  the  "payard  of  the  Sea,"  one 
of  the  greatest  sea  vra.rriors  of  all  time. 

And  it  was  also  a dark  day  for  Pennsylvania,  for  Stephen  Decatur 
was  one  of  her  most  distinguished  sons,  erainent  by  right’ of  his  own  im- 
mortal achievements  and  member  of  a proud  family  of  sea-faring  men  and  pat- 
triots  who  spent  three  generations  in  the  service  of  Ainc-rica, 

The  great  Goinmodore  was  born  Jan.  5,  1779,  at  Sinepux^^nt, 

ViJorcester  County,  Md.,  wiiii^  his  father  was  at  sea  on  a private; -^ring  ex- 
pedition against  the  British.  Kis  mother  had  been  forced  to  flee  thtre  be- 
cause of  tho  British  occupation  of  Philaadphia . 

At  17  years  of  age  he  gavo  ixijTiSo;lf  ur;  to  his  natural  calling, 
a naval  car^.^er.  helped  build  th„  "United  St'tt..s",  the  ship  on  which  lie 
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later  won  last-ing  i'arae,  and  tradition  has  it  that  iie  was  on  ooara  hor  w.ien 
she  was  launched  at  pniiadelphia.  He  was  made  a miashipman  at  the  out-oreak 
of  tile  war  with  France  in  17v8  through  the  efforts  of  tne  old  Comraodore 
John  Barr/^  then  coniiiiander  of  the  U.  3.  naval  force  in  the  i/Vest  Indies. 

Decatur’s  chief  caaijri  to  fame  lies  in  his  intrepid  deeds  during 
the  two  wars  with  the  Barbary  States:  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Aagiers.  Those 
three  Llediterranean  countries  had  long  demanded  ana  received  tribute  from 
the  groat  maritime  nations  of  the  world  for  itnmolestea  passage  of  the  rich 
trade  routes  of  tne  Moaiterranean  Son.  The  alternative  they  threw  down 
was  piratical  ra.i.ding,  murd^^r  and  enslavement  of  sailors  „ Even  England  ana 
France  met  their  constant  demands. 

In  1801,  Tripoli  became  angered  at  the  United  States  for  alleged 
partiality  shown  in  payinm  yearly  tribute.  She  declared  war  and  the  Unitea 
States  could  onlj'  take  up  the  challenge  or  be  swept  off  the  seas. 

The  United  States  fought  the  Barbary  pirates  for  four  years 
and  eventually  won  a comLplete  victory.  The  Bashaw  of  Tripoli  was  forced 
to  make  peace  and  surrender  all  Americans  held  in  his  country.  He  guar^-n- 
tecd  free  passage  of  the  sea  to  all  ,imerican  Vessels. 

Two  incidents  serve  to  illustrate  the  role  Dec„tur  played  in 
this  struggle. 

It  so  happened  that  the  American  ship  "Philadelphia"  ran  aground 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tripolitan  harbor  and  was  captured.  The  valuable, 
strongly  armed  vessel  was  taken  into  the  harbor  and  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  ten  shore  batteries.  But  Decatur  sailed  the  ketch  "Intrepid" 
into  the  hai'bor,  bo--rded  the  ship,  virtual!;/  annihilated  the  crew,  burnt  and 
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sank  th.;  vessel  and  iTad  to  safety  in  defianctj  of  vdtiioring  fir^  from  th.^ 
siiore  battori  js  . 

Another  time  three  small  gun  boats  wliich  he  commanded  sailed 
into  the  harbor,  captured  tv;o  vessels  superior  in  arms  and  men,  killed  the 
enemy  wholesale,  and  sailed  out  again  with  the  loss  of  one  life.  Tragically, 
however,  the  life  lost  was  that  of  his  beloved  brother,  James. 

Following  this  escapade,  nows  of  which  becarae  table  conversation 
all  over  the  world,  Decatur  was  made  Captain  and  put  in  command  of  the  famous 
ship  "Constitution". 

During  the  War  of  1812  and  the  second  war  with  the  Barbary  pirates 

in  1815  Decatur  again  demonstrated  his  genius  for  leadership.  His  conquest 

of  the  "Macedonian",  a proud  British  vessel,  during  the  VMr  of  1812  and  his 
epic  battle  against  the  "Fhdjmiion"  while  skipper  of  the  "president,"  stand 
as  classics  in  the  lore  of  sea  warfare. 

Decatur  was  just  at  the  peak  of  his  fame  as  first  sailor  of  the 
new  world  when  he  was  struck  dovin  by  the  bullet  in  the  little  glade  near 
Washington,  notorious  for  its  many  duels.  His  opponent  was  Coinmodore 
James  Barron,  an  officer  in  ill  repute,  once  suspended  frora  duty  for  five 
years,  and  long  an  enemy  of  Decatur's. 

Decatur  ]vnew  ho  was  mortally  wounded,  and  as  ho  lay  in  the  arms 

of  a friend  on  the  scono  of  the  duel  he  said,  "I  am  a dying  m.an.  Would  that 

I had  fallv.n  in  defense  of  my  country." 

This  great  son  of  the  Keystone  State  was  buried  with  full  milit-.ry 
ceremony  and  profound  remorse  in  ’Vashington  ,.D.  C.,  near  the  present  intersec- 
tion of  Massachusetts  Avenue  and  Rock  Creek  park.  Kis  body  was  later  removed 
to  St.  Peters  Church  Cemetery,  Philadelphia,  where  it  now  lies  with  those  of 


his  mother  and  father. 
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THE  PBITSYLVaIIIA  CANALS 

Pennsylvania,  as  befits  a great  industrial  empire,  has  always  been  a 
leader  in  the  development  of  new  and  improved  means  of  transportation.  Her  name  and 
the  names  of  many  illustrious  sons  must  bulk  large  in  any  serious  discussion  of  the 
beginnings,  growth,  and  present  expanse  of  our  great  national  systems  of  highv;ays, 
railroads,  airlines  and  waterways. 

More  than  a century  ago,  before  the  advent  of  most  of  the  great  transpor- 
tational  networks  v;e  know^  today,  she  had  developed  the  most  complex  system  of  can' Is, 
improved  watervjays  and  connecting  railroads  ever  knewn  in  this  country.  The  system, 
known  as  State  Wforks  of  Pennsylvania,,  covered  a distance  of  907  miles,  790  of  which 
were  canals  and  117  of  which  ’were  railroads . 

It  was  not  until  after  the  close  of  the  War  of  1312  and  the  coming  of  a 
reign  of  uninterrupted  peace  that  the  country  turned  to  internal  affairs.  There  were 
already  many  people  in  the  wild  hinterlands  to  the  west,  many  of  whom  had  gone  there 
along  the  wagon  trails  through  Pennsylvania  mountaj.ns.  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana  and 
other  states  were  opening  up  rapidly. 

To  the;  dismay  of  Philadelphia,  New/  York  and  Baltimore,  cities  which  already 
fancied  themselves  as  the  key  industrial  and  business  centers  of  the  nevj  world,  those 
areas  were  not  looking  to  the  east  for  the  flow  of  trade,  but  were  looking  to  New 
Orleans  and  Mobile  at  the  extr.miities  of  the  natural  water  route  of  the  Mississippi 
River  system.  The  rugged  almost  impassable  backbone  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  had 


forced  them  to  do  so. 
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Accordingly,  in  1823,  the  State  Legislature  appointed  a cOiUTiittee  to  look 
into  the  question,  and  after  that  group  reported  back  that  surveys  should  be  T:ade  -t 
once  to  find  a water  route  betiveen  the  Allegheny  and  Susquehanna  Rivers,  a board  of 
canal  commissioners  was  appointed. 

The  commissioners  studied  the  peculiar  probl.^ms  of  Pennsj^lvania ' s wild, 
rough  terrain  and  finally  decided  early  in  1825  on  a route  from  Philadelphia  to 
Pittsburgh . 

Their  scheme  called  for  the  construction  of  a canal  from  Philadelphia  to 
the  Susquehanna  River  near  Harrisburgq  from  there  north  along  the  Susquehanna  River 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata,  and  northwest  along  that  stream  to  a point  near 
Hollidaysburg.  Here  the  main  range  of  the  Alleghenies  would  be  passed  by  amans  of 
a tunnel  four  miles  long;  on  the  other  side  a canal  along  the  Little  Conemaugh  and 
Allegheny  Rivers  wo'old  complete  the  route  to  Pittsburgh,  f/cidently  few  people  had 
yet  heard  of  a tunnel,  for  the  commissioners  viere  moved  oo  explain  in  their  report 
that  a tunnel  was  "a  hole  like  a well  dug  horizontally  through  a hill  or  mountain.” 

The  plan  provoked  much  discussion  and  criticism  throughout  the  state. 

Tavern  owners  along  established  roads,  operators  of  teams  for  hire  and  turnpike 
owmers  claimed  that  the  project  would  ruin  their  businesses.  Evun  the  embryo  rail- 
roads put  in  a sim.ilar  kick.  Some  objections  wore  based  on  the  claim  that  tho  canals 
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wwuld  be  unusable  during  the  colder  winter  months,  and  others  deplored  the  <-xp^nso. 

Despite  all  objections,  thr..e  resolutions  calling  for  the  construction  of 
a canal  from  the  Susquehanna  River  to  the  Ohio  Riv...r  and  thenco  to  Lake  Erie  wore 
passed  at  a convention  of  comty  delegates  in  Harrisburg  on  August  4 of  that  year, 

A railroad  was  to  be  built  betvraen  Philadelphia  and  Goluiabia  instead  of  a canal,  and 
the  projected  tunnel  through  the  mountains  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  a portage  rail- 


road over  them. 
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Nine  years  later,  in  the  spring  of  1834,  the  line  was  optned  throughout  :^ts 
entire  length.  It  continued  to  be  operated  by  the  state  until  sold  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  in  1357. 

But  even  before  the  main  line  was  completed,  people  of  ar^^as  in  th^  stat'^ 
who  were  not  reached  by  this  line  began  to  put  in  claims  for  development  of  canals 
in  their  territories.  They  were  built,  one  by  one,  until  about  ten  branch  lines 
reached  into  all  populous  sections  of  the  state.  Most  of  them  were  along  the 
Susquehanna,  Delaware,  Schuylkill  and  Ohio  Rivers  and  their  tributaries. 

The  entire  construction  took  14  years  and  cost  133,000,000.  Adding  the 
amounts  expended  by  the  state  for  upkeep  and  interest  on  loans  during  a p'^riod  of  30 
years,  the  over  all  cost  of  the  system  of  ncv-rly  1,000  rnil'js  was  $101,611,234.  And 
proceeds  taken  in  during  this  30  years  span,  together  with  the  amoimt  realized  from 
the  eventual  sele,  amounted  to  043,786,553,  leaving  a financial  loss  of  $57,824,681.. 

A loss  of  nearly  60  millions  would  seem  to  stamip  the  whole  enterpri.se  as 
a bad  business  venture,  but  it  was  not.  Dividends  tliat  couldn't  be  reckoned  on  the 
state  ledgers  were  forthcomi.ng  as  the  result  of  the  canals.  Cities  and  towns  sprang 
up  where  there  had  been  none  before.  Pennsylvania's  grvjat  natural  resources  began 
to  be  tapped  to  an  e.xtent  impossible  before  and  the  groundvjork  was  being  laid  for  the 
WG-ll  developed,  easily  accessible  industrial  ^.mpira  Pennsylvania  is  today.  Rad  it 
not  b>..>on  for  the  fact  that  railroads  were  in  th;;  ascendancy  and  soon  had  outstripped 
all  com.petition,  the  financial  career  of  the  canals  might  have  been  more  satisfactory. 

Important,  too,  is  that  the  canals  had  sought  out  and  improved  many  of  the 
best  routes  for  transportation  through  the  state.  The  railroads  and  great  higtmays 
that  were  to  come,  often  followed  along  the  trails  they  had  blazed. 

Up  until  a few  years  ago  portions  of  phis  great  system  of  man  made  waterways 
continued  in  operation.  3ven  today  the  remains  of  their  beds,  walls  and  locks  may  ba 
seen  in  many  sections  of  the  state,  the  remnants  of  an  era  in  which  by  h^-r  ent>^rprise 
and  ingenuity  Pennsylvania  had  once  more  proved  herself  the  Keystone  of  Democracy. 
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PENNSYLVANIA— KEY  STONE  OF  DEI^NOCRi^CY 

This  is  one  of  a series  of  articles  prepared  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  to  better 
acquaint  the  people  of  the  state  with  the  part 
Pennsylvania  has  played  in  the  development  and 
preservation  of  American  democratic  ideals  and 
institutions . 

"At  Gettysburg,  in  Pennsylvania" 

On  July  6,  I863,  Comte  de  Paris , the  eminent  French  historian, 
in  America  to  chronicle  the  Civil  War,  noted  in  his  journal;  "At  Gettysburg, 
in  Pennsylvania,  has  been  fought  the  greatest  battle  of  this  war,  perhaps  of 
all  wars. ..." 

More  has  been  written  about  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  than  about 
any  other  American  action-at-arms . The  very  name  of  the  little  Pennsylvania 
town  has  become  synonyraous  with  large-scale  conflict,  and  the  story  of  the 
fateful  holiday  week-end  of  July  1,  2 and  3,  1863  has  been  translated  into  22 
languages,  including  the  Scandinavian.  With  Waterloo,  Hastings,  Lexington  and 
Lepanto,  Gettysburg  stands  as  a mystic  symbol  of  man's  eternal  struggle  with 
the  institutions  set  up  by  his  fellow-man. 

Quite  possibly,  Abraham  Lincoln's  simple  eulogy  — spoken  quickly 
before  an  indifferent  crowd;  broadcast  to  all  the  w^orld  and  all  the  ages  — 
accounts  for  much  of  Gettysburg's  international  fame  as  a proving  ground  for 
valor.  Yet,  among  the  men  v;hose  business  is  war,  the  battle  itself  is  a re- 
markably serviceable  blueprint  for  campaign  planning.  For  generations,  military 
men  have  studied  its  intricate  strategies  and  the  variety  of  tactics  employed 
by  the  opposing  commanders.  Above  all,  from  the  paragon  of  its  example,  they 
have  learned  to  evaluate  that  most  intangible  factor  in  all  warfare  — the 
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personal  element,  the  behavior  of  the  individual  soldier  in  desperate  cir- 
cumstance. 

For  Gettysburg  was  the  last  great  conflict  in  which  the  personal 
element  in  battle  was  by  far  the  most  important.  It  was  the  last  great 
"knock-' em-down-and-drag-' em-out  slugfest."  Vi/hen  the  sun  finally  dropped  be- 
hind the  Blue  Ridge  foothills  after  the  last  frightful  convulsions  on  that 
blood-soaked  field,  it  dropped  the  curtain  of  night  and  of  oblivion  on  classic 
tactical  tradition,  and  in  the  minds  of  young  field  officers  were  planted 
the  germs  of  v/hat  ;vas  to  develop  into  the  modern  ''v;ar  of  movement." 

The  Civil  War  dragged  on  for  tv/o  raore  years,  finally  subsiding  into 
a series  of  anticlimactic  sieges  and  retreats.  But,  j.n  Europe,  the  Prussians 
were  rewriting  the  textbooks.  And  Gettysburg  was  the  pattern. 

Lee's  escape  from  Pennsylvania,  his  armies  at  least  divisionally 
intact,  was  a passing  miracle.  Speed  and  close  organization  was  the  answer, 
the  formula  that  had  enabled  him  to  outdistance  the  ponderous  Union  columns; 
to  penetrate  Pennsylvania' s rich  Susquehanna  watershed;  to  force  a battle  where 
he  wished  it,  and,  finally,  to  retreat  with  a fair  semblcince  of  order  when  the 
gamble  had  been  lost. 

The  best  light  infantry  the  world  has  ever  seen  came  with  Lae  to 
Gettysburg.  Men  who  could  march  18  to  20  miles  a day,  then  swing  roaring  into 
battle,  maneuvering  with  machine-like  precision  while  retaining  their  incompara- 
ble individuality.  The  best  light  infantry  the  world  has  ever  seen.... 

This  f earfully-eff icient  army  of  compact  units  and  simplified  com- 
mands was  not  underrated  by  the  few  realtor  competent  Union  generals  who  had 
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had  occasion  to  learn  a previous  painful  lesson.  One  of  the  first  men  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  fall  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg,  Major-General  John  Reynolds,  com- 
manding the  First  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  had  a sincere  respect  for 
the  versatility  of  the  Confederate  infantry.  Only  three  weeks  before  his  death 
in  battle,  during  the  shakeup  of  the  Union  army  organization,  General  Reynolds 
had  urged  closer  co-ordination  of  command,  basing  his  proposed  system  on  tnat 
already  in  use  at  Lee's  headquarters.  He  concluded  his  recommendation  with  the 
curt  observation;  "Force  without  reason  is  fatal  foolishness.  The  enemy  is 
winning  battles  in  the  field  while  we  write  reports  and  dispatches." 

Within  minutes  of  his  arrival  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg,  Gtsntsral 
Reynolds  died  — shot  from  his  saddle  as  he  plotted  a defensive  battleline  against 
a dangerous  enemy  who  already  had  approached  within  a day's  march  of  his  home  in 
Lancaster. 

The  death  of  Reynolds  saddened  the  men  of  Pennsylvania  who,  beaten 
and  exhausted,  fell  bach  through  the  town  that  first  evening.  But  it  also  charged 
them  with  cold  fury  and  grim  determination;  for,  in  the  last  test,  when  Pickett's 
desperate  brigades  swept  like  a whirlwind  ai-o’-ind  the  silent  and  wrecked  Union 
batteries  at  the  "Bloody  Angle" and  tlie  fate  ofthe  nation  balanced  precariously 
on  a stone  wall,  it  was  the  men  of  Pennsylvania  who  nullified  Lee's  final 
magnificent  thrust. 

Tho  story  is  told  of  General  Hancock,  wounded,  passing  General  Meade 
while  being  carried  to  the  rear.  Anxiously,  the  commander- in-chief  inquired  as 
to  the  progress  of  the  horrible  fighting  at  the  smoke-enveloped  center  of  the  line. 
Hancock  grinned.  "V\ie  got  the  Pennsylvaniar^  in, " he  said.  "They'll  hold  'em. 

You  know.  General,  they  consider  this  to  be  their  ovm  private  fight...." 
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PHMNSYLVANIA— KEYSTONE  OF  DEI.iOCPJ^CY 


This  is  one  of  a series  of  articles  prepared  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  to  better 
acquaint  the  people  of  the  state  with  the  part 
Pennsylvania  has  played  in  the  development  and 
preservation  of  American  democratic  ideals  and 
institutions, 

OIL  FOR  VICTORY 

Americans  today,  especially  those  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  do  not 
need  to  be  told  hew  indispensible  is  gasoline  to  the  mechanics  of  twentieth  century 
civilization  at  war  or  at  peace.  Gasoline  rationing  and  all  the  publicity  sur- 
ro’sn.ding  it  have  driven  home  the  point  as  few  other  things  could  have. 

In  America’s  fight  to  keep  a maximum  flow  of  the  fuel  going  uninter- 
ruptedly to  the  armed  services,  Pennsylvania  once  more  plays  a distinctive  role, 
the  kind  of  part  that  has  made  her  the  Keystone  State. 

Western  Pennsylvania  oil  fields  continue  to  produce  large  quantities 
of  the  highest  grade  product  in  the  vjorld.  The  oil,  especially,  is  held  at  a 
premium  for  lubricating  purposes. 

But  it  is  from  the  historic  point  of  view  that  Pennsylvania  has  made 
perhaps  her  greatest  contribution  in  this  regard.  For  it  was  here,  in  Pennsylvania, 
that  the  modern  petroleum  industry  began  with  the  formation  of  the  first  commercial 
company  and  the  drilling  of  the  first  well  in  the  world. 

The  story  carries  us  back  to  1851  when  Dr.  Francis  Beattie  Brewer,  a 
young  physician,  moved  from  Massachusetts  to  the  little  western  Pennsylvania 
to’wn  of  Titusville,  v’here  he  became  a member  of  Brower,  Watson  and  Company,  a lumber 
firm  with  extensive  holdings. 

He  immediately  became  interested  in  a natural  oil  spring  about  two 
miles  below  Titusville,  from,  which  local  white  residents  and  the  Indians  before 
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them  had  long  been  taking  oil  for  medicinal  purposes.  It  had  even  been  marketed 
as  a medicine  londer  the  name  "Seneca  Oil." 

Dr.  Bre’vver' s company  bugan  using  some  for  illnmi-nating  purposes  in 
their  saw  mills  and  eventually  as  a lubricant.  Meantime,  he  hiiriself  made  a 
thorough  examination  of  surface  conditions  along  the  entire  length  of  Oil  Creek, 
near  which  the  original  spring  was  located,  and  became  convinced  that  there  was 
enough  to  warrant  commercial  exploitation.  He  persuaded  the  other  members  of  his 
firm  to  seek  markets  for  the  oil  and  as  a result  the  first  lease  of  oil  fields  in 
the  United  States  was  completed  between  the  company  and  a landowner,  J.  D.  Angier. 

In  the  fall  of  1853  a-  youiig  New  York  lavjyer,  who  must  get  credit  for 
carrying  the  idea  of  marketing  Pennsylvania  oil  to  real  fruition,  came  upon  the 
scene.  He  was  George  H.  Bissell  and  he  first  laid  eyes  on  petroleum,  at  Dartmouth 
College  where  his  fellow  alujanus.  Dr.  Brevier,  had  brought  some. 

Coal  oil  was  just  then  being  introduced  into  the  eastern  states  for 
illuminating  and  lubricating  purposes  and,  in  view  of  the  similarity  of  coal  oil 
and  petroleum,  Bissell  saw  possibilities  of  introducing  the  latter  on  the  market. 

Bissell  and  his  law  partner,  J.  G.  Eveleth,  bought  a 100  acre  tract  of 
land  that  showed  evidences  of  rich  oil  deposits  for  35,000  and  formed  the 
Pennsylvania  Rock  Oil  Company,  the  first  in  the  world. 

Then  the  project  struck  a snag.  Bissell  found  that  digging’  for  oil  vias 
not  successful,  for  the  pits  and  trenches  constantly  filled  up  with  salt  water.  The 
business  would  surely  have  failed  if  Bissell  had  not  thought  of  drilling  for  oil 
just  as  for  viator. 

Through  James  M.  Townsend,  a New  ?laven  bank  president  who  had  become 
involved  in  the  oil  project,  one  Edwin  Laurentine  Drake,  a 38  year  old  conductor  on 
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the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad  was  secured  to  do  the  job  while  idle  tenporarily 
because  of  ill  health. 

He,  in  turn,  employed  Vvilliam  "Uncle  Billy"  Smith,  an  expert  salt- 
well  driller  of  the  neighborhood  and  his  two  sons  to  assist.  Using  a cast  iron 
pipe  and  bit,  the  men  began  to  drill  in  August  1859.  To  help  in  th^j  work  they 
got  a six-horse-power  engine  and  a stationary  tubular  boiler  from  a salvaged  Ohio 
River  steamer.  People  in  the  neighborhood  got  a great  laugh  out  of  proceedings, 

Tliey  dubbed  it  "Drake's  Folly," 

On  Saturday,  August  27,  just  as  the  crew  was  preparing  to  knock  off  work 
for  the  week-end  the  drill  dropped  through  a crevice  in  the  bedrock.  They  left 
it  there. 

The  next  day  Uncle  Billy  went  down  to  the  well,  looked  down  the  pipe  and 
saw  oil.  The  world's  first  oil  v\.'ell  had  been  struck  at  a depth  of  69  and  one-half 
feet , 

Pennsylvania  oil,  although  its  development  was  retarded  by  the  Civil 
ViJar,  quickly  began  to  trickle  into  the  markets  of  the  world.  In  a few  years  it 
ranked  as  one  of  the  chief  exports  of  the  nation  and  as  the  chief  source  of  domes- 
tic light  and  lubrication. 

With  the  later  western  expansion  and  discovery  of  oil  in  vast  quantities, 
the  importance  of  Pennsylvania  as  a volume  producer  of  petroleum  and  its  by-products 
diminished.  But  for  quality  of  product  she  has  never  been  challenged. 

Today,  with  petroleum  more  vital  than  it  has  ever  been  before  in  world 
history,  Pennsylvania's  contributions  in  the  field,  both  historic  and  current,  are 
making  themselves  felt.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  Pennsylvania  naintains 
her  position  as  the  keystone  defender  of  our  American  democracy. 
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PRI\HvTSYLVAI.^IA~KEYSTOHE  OF  DEivIOCRiVCY 

This  is  one  of  a series  of  articles  prepared  by 
the  Peniisylvania  Historical  Commission  to  better 
acquaint  the  people  of  the  state  with  the  part 
Pennsylvania  has  played  in  the  deveiopnont  and 
preservation  of  American  democratic  ideals  and 
institutions . 

One  Of  God  * s Unfortunates 

Manifestations  of  the  democratic  spirit  are  many.  They  are  not  merely 
tne  majesty  and  power  of  a people  in  representative  congress  assembled,  nor  only 
the  brave  searching  for  tho  most  perfect  and  just  political  credo.  They  ar<s  far 
moie  than  these  thJ.ngs.  Thoy  are,  for  example,  jjadi'^'idual  ingenuity  working 
against  prejudice,  superstition  and  lignorance  to  boost  all  mankind  one  step 
farther  along  tne  toi’tuous  road  of  Progress. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  — the  London  of  the  New  ’,Vorld  — knew  all 
triO  iiBnifestations,  from  their  very  begirmiings.  Here  Iri  the  fought-for,  captu:r>- 
and  rv.igained  capitol  of  America,  during  the  golden  quarter-century  before  the 
dawn  of  Anno  Domini  1800,  dwelt,  worked  and  suffered  tim  men  whose  efforts  were 
to  rc-volutionizto  a universe,  although  their  nam^^s  are  aLnost  lost  to  popular 
history. 

It  is  strange  that  sc  much  good  should  havo  come  of  a period  of  such 
tu'^bulent  commotion;  of  such  political,  social  and  religious  fumbling  for  truth. 
Yet,  from  the  sprawling  city  of  the  Perais  on  the  Delaware  stemmed  a greater 
part  of  the  world  we  know  today.  The  material  world,  the  vjorld  of  science  and 
invention .... 

To  Philadelphia,  in  the  summer  of  1785,  came  a gaunt  man  in  his  e-rly 
forties,  with  a bundle  of  maps,  an  already  well-established  conviction  that  he 
was  "one  of  God's  unfortunates,"  and  a crude  "Moffle  of  a Steam  Boat."  He 
introduced  himself  to  Dr.  John  ET.ving,  Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
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as  John  Fitch,  of  Warioinster , Bucks  County.  He  proposed  that  Dr,  rocomjii-.nd 

him  and  his  "moddle"  to  the  favors  of  tha  Congress,  then  sitting  in  I’cjw  York. 

Ev.ing  examined  the  model,  was  favorably  iiripressed,  ma  Fitch  set  out  for  Mew  York. 

Behind  him  vjero  more  than  tv:o  decades  of  varied  experience  and  adven- 
i.ure.  Born  of  a poor  Connecticut  farndng  family,  John  Fitch  was  "crazey  a.fter 
learning"  when  he  I'vas  but  eleven  years  old.  After  a disatrous  ana  lonproductive 
ce  oj’enticeship  to  a clockmaker,  during  which  ho  learned  nothing  except  the 
M.>- nofacture  of  brass  buttons,  he  soon  left  his  shi'ewish  wife  and  two  children 
end  wandered  into  the  Jerseys.  Came  the  Revolutionary  Vilar,  and  the  young 
huoton-maker  accepted  a comnission  in  the  hew  Jersey  Li.ne.  When  Lord  Howe 
ad'^anced  up  the  Delaware,  Fitch  fled  to  VJarndnster,  Buoi.s  CoiUity. 


There  follovved  two  trips  into  tho  Kentucky  country,  where  Fitch  iiad 
secured  land  warrants  with  the  little  money  he  had  managed  to  save  from  the 
carcksands  of  inflation.  W3-.tn  his  rudimentary  knowled.;;e  of  survey.lng,  he  stakes.', 
hi;,  claims.  Near  Fort  Pitt,  on  the  second  trip,  he  wjas  taken  by  Indians,  and 
li'-ally  wound  up  in  Quebec,  avraiting  exchange  as  a British  prisoner  of  v/ar. 
Freedom  regained,  he  went  back  to  the  vdlderness.  Fi'om  this  third  trip  into 
the,  dangerous  Indian  country,  nothing  resulted  except  his  famous  "Map  of  th^ 
Northwest  Territory  of  the  United  States,"  wdich  he  himself  engraved  and  printc;,! 
the  first  such  map  of  its  Icind  in  America.  Upon  the  sale  of  this  map,  Fitch 
depended  almost  entirely  for  his  subsistence  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  idea  of  the  "Steam  Boat"  came  suddenly,  and  at  a time  ’when  he 
hac.  never  seen  an  elementary  steam  engine.  Arrived  in  New  York  with  his  plans, 
Fitch  found  Congress  hostile,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  proposed  to  open 
the  Mississippi  to  navigation  with  his  boat,  thus  destrojoing  the  mcnopoly  of 
the  eastern  shippers  and  landowners. 

Dism.ayed  and  bewildered,  Fitch  reburned  to  Philadelphia.  Here,  even 


Benjamin  Franklin  was  strangely  unimpressed,  although  polite. 
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Vernon  and  Gener  1 Washington,  tfjho  also  refused  to  indorse  tho  invention. 

Stubborn  and  determined,  Fitch  managed  to  form  a company  in  philaaelj^hia, 
and,  in  1786,  launched  and  oporated  on  the  Delaware  the  first  successful  steamboat 
in  the  world.  This  he  did  in  company  with  Henry  Voight,  of  Philadelphia  — an 
equally  stubborn  and  highly  ingenious  Pennsylvania  Germ.an,  In  July,  1788,  a 
second  Fitch-Voight  boat  made  a run  all  the  way  to  Burlington,  N.  J.  The 
practicality  of  the  invention  was  established,  but  Fitch's  bad  luck  persisted. 

Junf^s  Rumsey,  a Maryland  boatbuilder,  contested  Fitch's  hard-earned  rights  to 
exclusive  steamboat  navigation  on  New  York,  Mev?  Jers-^y,  Pennsylvania  and  Vingj.nla 
waters.  Rumsey' s backing  was  powerful,  but  Fitch,  living  in  poverty  at  philadelpb:'. 
fought  back  with  savage  direction. 

After  a series  of  calamitous  experiences  — with  boats,  stockholders 
a.i  Congress  ~ Fitch  became  convi.nced  of  his  imminent  ocath.  Following  a 
b’-:3f  and  futile  trip  to  Europe,  he  went  out  to  B-rdstowii,  Kentucky,  to  secure 
v'l  t was  left  of  his  land.  He  desired  only  to  be  buried  "on  some  public 
H').  liA-ay,  or  greatest  resort  of  the  Living  ....  that  my  Life  may  be  a Caution 
to  the  Living." 

On  July  1,  1798,  John  Fitch  was  buried  in  an  unma’rked  grave  at  Eardstuw>i^ 
by  the  river  that  was  to  see  the  stately  progress  of  the  palatial  steamboat 
qu  ens  — the  era  of  which  he  had  dreamed  in  vain,  the  era  which  was  not  to  come 
until  almost  two  decades  later. 

And  wbat  of  Robert  Fulton,  who  is  popularly  credited  with  the  invention 
o'  bhe  steamboat?  Fulton,  when  Fitch  lived  In  Philadelphia,  also  resided  in  the 
city  of  the  Penns.  He  was  an  artist,  a painter  of  miniatures.  Perhaps  he 
w^atched  Fitch's  crude  experiments  on  the  Delaware.  Later,  in  Paris,  he  examined 
a?-l  of  Fitch's  papers  and  drawings,  left  with  Aaron  Vai.'L,  United  States  Consul 
at  L' Orient.  By  this  time,  Fitch  was  sleeping  by  the  Ohio. 
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